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In the journey of Thomas Story and his com- 
panion through New England, they had frequent 
meetings with the priests and pr ofessors, 
which many important points of Christian doc- | 
trine were fully The record of his | 
religious labors relates chiefly to those oppor- 
tunities, in which the belief of the religious 
Society of Friends on the points in question was 
stated, to the satis of many of the 
people. They also attended the etings 
Friends, being concerned to stir them up to the | 
dangers attending the Christian life. In one 
these, Thomas Story had to testify against | 
a wandering spirit, and was told afterwards | 
there was great need such testimony, | 
‘for one ancient Friend confessed with tears | 
that he had eived great hurt in meetings | 
| 


discussed. 


fully ction 


mnt of 


¢ 
OL 


of a 


by a wandering spirit, which draws away the 
mind from a true and sincere waiting upon 
God, and hinders its progress in the truth, and 
in the true worship.” In another the ministry 
was against ‘‘a drowsy, lukewarm and indifferent | 
spirit which had overtaken some, with an ex-| 
hortation’”’ to the old convinced, “ not to rest in 
that condition, lest they might lose their crowns, 
and become stumbling blocks in the way of the 
weak then under convincement. And to the | 
young, that they should mind the Lord alone, 
and that if they should see any thing arise in 
any one who professed the truth, either in con- 
versation or in meetings, whether in the vanity 
of the one, or indifference of the other, or in 
not coming to meetings, or negligence when in 
them, they should not look at the failings of 
others, but to the Lord for help; to whom we 
must all stand or fall, and answer for ourselves 
and not for another.” 
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| 
| 
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TH MONTH 6, 1856, 
hated at Boston, 
erected on 4 green, 


they observed a gallows 
“and be ‘ing told that was the 

place where several of our Friends had suffered 
death for the truth, and had been there thrown 
into a hole, we rode a little out of the way to see 
it. It wasa kind of pit near the gallows and 
full of water, but two posts at each end, which 
had been set there by Edward Shippen, of 
Philadelphia, a re P yutable Friend formerly of 
Boston ; who would have erected some 
lasting 


more 
monument there, but the magistrates 
were not willing, since it would too frequently 
bring to remembrance that great error of their 
ancestors, which could not now be repaired. 
While we sat on horseback by the pit we were 
drawn into right silence by the awful yet life. 
riving presence of the Lord, which there gra- 
ciously and unexpectedly visited us together, and 
tendered us; and so raised our minds, though 


lin deep humility before the Lord, over that evil 


spirit which murdered our friends, that for m 
own part the inhabitants were no more than a 
the dust in the streets as we rode among them. 

They had a large, comfortable evening meeting 
in the town, at which many attended in a sober 
Passing onward to Dover, they found 
the country much disturbed by a war with the 
Indians, respecting which Thomas St ory remarks, 
“1 did ‘not hear of any of our friends who 
carried arms when abroad or in their business, 
but two, and these the Indians killed; but most 


y 
is 
” 


| went into garrisons to lodge in the nights, and 


some did not, trusting in the Lord. We kept 
clear of all garrisons, “always lodging without 
their bounds. The people in those parts were 
willing to hear us ; then, if ever, are they apt to 
receive the Lord and his truth, when they are 
humbled by his judgments.” 
Returning westward they 
Connecticut, in which colony 
single Friend. 


passed through 
y there was not a 
At New London the governor 


| sent for them, and informing them, with much 


civility, that he had been at Friend’s meeting in 
the city of London, and observed how peac« eably 
they were held and none molested them, he said, 
‘‘he thought it was not well for any one sort of 
people to disturb another in their worship.” 
Thomas Story, perceiving this was aimed at 
them, replied, ‘‘1t might seem strange and un- 
reasonable to such as could see no otherwise than 
by the common and natural faculties of men, 
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for any to come into the assemblies of others; America till the year 1714, and during the 
and interrupt them in the act of their worship, | greater part of this time was actively engaged in 
or what they called so; and we were always cau- | religious service in different parts of the colonies, 
tious to give as little offence that way as might | and in Barbadoes and the Western isles. In 
be. But to go to hear any, and be still till | Antigua he met anancient Friend of eighty years, 
they have done, and then make reasonable and | who was “ without natural sight,” at the door 
Christian objections if any arise, cannot be hurt-| of his dwelling. Standing in the porch, as 
ful, if the objectors are conscientious in what | Thomas Story took him by the hand, “he looked 
they do, and do not oppose out of humor, or for | upward, and said, taking off his hat in reverence 
opposition’s sake, but for the information of man- | to that name he was about to take in his mouth, 
kind, in any thing wherein they have been in| ‘ Blessed be the Lord who gives unto the right- 
error. The apostles, in their day, though charged | eous the desire of his soul,’ and so without any 
as turners of the world upside down, usually} more words passing for some time, keeping him 
went to the synagogues of the Jews, and some! by the hand, they sat down together in the 
public places of others, and both disputed and | hall.” 
taught contrary to both Jews and heathens ; and 3eing entertained at this house for several 
the Lord is the same still, and may influence| days, Thomas Story visited the meetings, and 
his servants now to the like practice when and | then passed over to Jamaica. While there, he 
where it may please him.” visited Charles Wager, rear admiral of the blue, 
No restriction was laid upon them by the| “ where,” he says, “1 was courteously received, 
Governor, and “ we parted,” says Thomas Sto-| he being a person of a calm, sedate temper, 
ry, “ with civil respect on both sides according | naturally courteous and no way elevated. As he 
to our different ways of expressing it.”’ | is a man of war, we discoursed on that subject ; 
Passing through New York and New Jersey, | and as I am a man of peace, we conversed reli- 
they reached Philadelphia, where, as has been | giously, and not martially ; he, for the punish- 
already mentioned, Roger Gill died during the | ment of privateers and pirates as breakers of the 
prevalence of the fever of 1699. | peace and robbers; but I was for saving life, 
After this, Thomas Story visited some parts of | that poor sinners might have time to repent and 
Maryland, and returning, met William Penn at! be saved; though what passed between us was 
Chester, having just arrived from England. | with the greatest civility and temper, the meek- 
Having now finished, as he says, “through | ness of Christianity being more apparent in his 
the grace of God, the visit to Friends and others | deportment than any martial harshness.” 
in America, which had been incumbent upon Of the people of this Island he says, “ such 





England. 
But the affairs of the province having become 
very much embarrassed, William Penn urged 


who never heard them, would hardly believe if 
it were told them, that human nature was capa- 
ble of so great degeneracy. And yet I believe 
him strongly to remain and assist him in the| the day of God’s mercy is not quite over to 
government. Several judicious Friends, both in| some among them. Oh! that they might see it 
England and Ireland, also pressed the same upon | in the remaining time of it, to their great redemp- 
him by letter. | tion.” 
Respecting this he says, ‘‘ Having a very great | [To be continued.] 
love and respect for the proprietor, and his re- ree see 
gard likewise so to me, and not being under any 
engagement in myself to return immediately to| Charity demands that we avoid attending un- 
England, and seeing that I might probably be! necessarily to the faults of others; and that we 
of some service in America, I consented to re-| be not blind to the good, while we see so clearly 
main so long as I might see it my place.” the evil that exists. It acknowledges that, in 
William Penn accordingly appointed him a| the sight of God, the contempt which we are 
member of the council of state and keeper of the | apt to entertain for others, has, in its very na- 
great seal, master of the rolls for recording | ture, a harshness and arrogance much opposed 
patents, and one of his commissioners of property ; | to the spirit of Jesus Christ. The true Chris- 
‘‘ with a proviso in his patent for these offices to | tian is not insensible to what is unworthy, but 
have deputies therein respectively, when and so|he bears with it. Because others are weak, 
often as his calling in the truth and the service | should we be the less careful to give them their 
thereof might require it.” due? You, who complain so much of what 
Beforethe proprietor returned to England, | others make you suffer, do you think that you 
which was about two years after his arrival, he | cause others no pain? You, who are so sensible 
granted a charter to the inhabitants of Philadel-| of your neighbor’s defects, are you perfect? 
phia, and thereby erected the town into a city, | How astonished would you be, if those whom 
and appointed Thomas Story the first Recorder, | you cavil at should make all the comments that 
but he soon after resigned the office. they might upon you! Yet, even if the whole 
It appears from his journal that he resided in ‘ world should, on the contrary, bear testimony 


| 
| 
him for some years,”’ he was ready to return to | are their wicked expressions, that sober men, 


CHARITY. 
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in your favor, God, who knows : all, who hes seen 
all your faults, could confound you with a word. 
And does it never come into your mind to fear, 
lest He should demand of you why you had not 
exercised towards your brother a little of that 
mercy which He, who is your Master, so abun- 
dantly bestows on you! ?— Fenelon. 





On the Progress of Religious Liberty, in con- 
nection, especially, with the History of England. 
By Joun Hopexin. 

(Continued from page 805.) 

We now come down to the times of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, properly so called, with its 
various and alternating phases of prosperity and 
adversity, of royal and parliamentary favour and 
of bitter persecution, through the reigns of | 
Henry the Kighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary and 
Elizabeth. 
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every person in England was to be forced, 
under these terrible penalties, to make profes- 
sion, I will quote to you a part of the words of 
the act of parliament, setting forth the two first 
of these articles of Faith. 

As to the Ist.—‘* That in the most blessed 
Sacrament of the altar, by the strength and effi- 
cacy of Christ’s mighty word, (it being spoken 
by the priest,) is present really under the form 
of bread and wine, the natural body and blood 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and that after the 
consecration, there remaineth no substance of 
bread or wine, nor any other substance but the 
substance of Christ—God and man.” 

As to the 2d.—“ It is to be believed and not 
doubted of, but that in the flesh under the form 
of bread, is the very blood, and with the blood 
under the form of wine is the very flesh, as 
well apart as though they were both together.” 

This odious law was not repealed until the 





I regret that the time does not permit me to accession of Edward the Sixth. 


give even a faint outline of the progress of re- 
ligious truth on the minds of the people, or 


Of that excellent and pious Prince, and of 
his laws, both civil and religious, I desire to 


cessive enactments by which it was attempted | hardly better illustrate the general truth, which 
to be repressed or partially admitted to favor. | seems to me incontestible, that the great prin- 
It is well known, that even after Henry the | ciples of religious liberty were unknown to the 
Eighth had gone a considerable way in throwing | Reformers as well as to the Roman Catholics, 
off. the authority of the Pope, and abandoning | than by mentioning, that by an act passed in 
some of the corruptions of Rome, he passed the | his reign, severe penalties were imposed on 


| 
more than a very imperfect sketch of the sue- | speak with reverence and praise. Yet I can 


infamous law of the “ Six Articles,” for the! 
avowed purpose of abolishing diversity of 
opinions in religion, and thus showed himself, 
by its tremendous enactments, as far removed 
as ever from any approach to just views of the 
rights of conscience, or even of religious tolera- 
tion. By this law were established— 
Ist. The doctrine of the Real Presence. 


those who should even be present at any form 


| of prayer or worship, other than that prescribed 


by the Established Church, viz., for the first 
offence, imprisonment for six months; for the 
second, for twelve ; and for the third, imprison- 
ment for life. 

Of the reign of Mary, we know that the re- 
ligious history is written in blood. This was, 


2d. The communion in one kind, (7. ¢., that | however, even more the result of the perse- 
the laity were to partake of the bread only in | cuting spirit of the executive, than of any great 


the Eucharist, whilst the clergy were to have 
both bread and wine.) 

3d. The perpetual obligation of vows of celi- 
bacy. 

4th. The utility of private masses. 

5th. The compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 

And 6th. The necessity of auricular confes- 
sion. The denial of the First Article, (the Real | 
Presence,) subjected the offender to death by 
fire, and to forfeiture, as in case of treason. The 
denial of any of the other five articles was pun- 
ishable by forfeiture of goods and chattels, and 
imprisonment during the King’s pleasure. An 
obstinate adherence to error, or relapse, was 
made a capital felony. So was the marriage of 
priests. ‘The abstaining from confession, and 
from receiving the Eucharist at the accustomed 
times, was punished with fine and imprisonment 
during the King’s pleasure ; and if the criminal 
persevered after conviction, with death and for- 
feiture. 

In order that you may have a more distinct 
idea of the preposterous doctrines of which 


number of new and severe laws. But though 
the new laws were not numerous, they were 
quite sufficiently strong to accomplish all that 
the bigotry and intolerance of the Queen and 
her priesthood could desire. They principally 
consisted of a few directly Romish enactments, 
the repeal of some of the Protestant enactments 
of the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Edward 
the Sixth, and the renewal of the persecuting 
statutes passed against the Lollards in the reigns 
of Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Fifth. 

Lord Burleigh states, that during the four 
years that the persecution lasted, two hundred 
and eighty-eight persons were burnt alive, and 
that the whole number of those who suffered 
death for their religion in her reign, by impris- 
onment, torture, famine and fire, amounted to 
nearly four hundred individuals. 

Some of you may, perhaps, remember by how 
singular an incident her persecuting intentions 
towards the comparatively few Protestants of 
Ireland were defeated. Whilst the Marian per- 
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secution raged i 
extirpating 
to a more 


1 England, the « 
Lois in Ireland had been put off | 
convenient opportunity. At length 
the time came. A commission was addressed 
to the Lord Deputy of Ireland, ordering similar 
proceedings to be adopted there, and appointing 
commissioners and inquisitors fer that purpose. 
The order was given to Dr. Cole, who was di- 
rected to proceed to Ireland on this 
Such a journey was then far more 
now. 


tedious than 
Dr. Cole travelled at the usual rate, and 
arrived at Chester, where he was waited 
at his inn by the mayor of that city, a 
Romanist. 


upon 
zealous 
In the course of conversation, the 


Doctor produced a leathern box which contained | 


the commission, and said, “ Here is that which 
shall lash the heretics of Ireland.” 
tress of the inn, named Edmunds, overheard 
these words, and was much troubled, 
Protestant, and having a brother residing in 
Dublin. When the mayor took his leave, Dr 
Cole accompanied him down stairs with much 
ceremony. The landlady seized the opportunity ; . 
she opened the box, took out the commission, 
and replaced it with a pack of cards. Dr. Cole, 
not amet what had been done, pursued his 
journey, and on arriving at Dublin, the council 
were assembled and he declared his errand. The 
Lord Deputy desiring that the commission 
might be read, the See retary opene: d the box ; 
but only found a pack of cards, 

of clubs uppermost. 
they could not pro eed without a commission, 
Dr. Cole went back to England to procure an- 
other. But Queen M: ary died before he could 
return to Dublin; and thus the Popish persecu- 
tions were prevented. On Elizabeth’s accession, 
the zealous landlady was rewarded with a pen- 
s10n. 

For the horrors of Mary’s reign, I would refer 
you, though not without to 
‘‘ Foxe’s Martyrs,”’ 
Mary,” a little work published by the Re ligious | 
Tract Society. I would that we ‘oftener studied | 


being a 


with the knave 


qualification, 


1 . . | 
The mis- 


easier walt of | (on many accounts justly,)in such glowing terms, 


| speak with historical impartiality. 


errand. | 


| drawn, 
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But here, thorough Protestant as I am, I must 
y And I am 
sorry to say, that neither in legislation nor in 
administration do I find, to the full extent, that 
marked difference, in reference to the matter in 
hand, between the reign of the Romish and 
that of the Protestant Princess, which many 
supp Se. 

Of Elizabeth’s religious legisl: 
first speak. Whilst repealing the Romish ar- 
rangements of her sister’s reign, she established 
her own supremacy as Head on earth of the 
Church of England, and made it penal to call 
it in question. To do so twice was made a 
capital offence. In the 13th of her reign, the 
bringing i in of the Pope’s Bull or other super- 
stitious things, was made capital. In the 23d, 
to withdraw any from the established religion, 
was made capital; to be so persuaded or with- 
was also made vapital. In the 27th, 
Seminary Priests were banished the kingdom. 
If they remained, they were punished with 
death, as were those who harbored them. 

Now for the administration of the law. Con- 
sidering the length of the reign, there was no 
doubt, a very far smaller proportion of Roman 
Catholic executions by her authority than there 


ion, I will 


| had been of Protestant executions by her sis- 


| ter’s. 


All were startled; and as | 


But it is asserted to be clear that no 
fewer than 160 Papists suffered death for their 
religion, besides several Anabaptists, Brownists, 
(or Independents,) and Arians. For some ac- 
count of the religious intolerance practised by 
Elizabeth, I would refer you to the notes t 


| Professor Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History, 


' movements in Elizabeth’s 


| have led to the punishment of some offenders 
and to “‘ The Days of Queen | 


| 
the history of these tremendous times, in order 


both to encourage ourselves to faithfulness in 
our minor difficulties and trials for conscience’ 
sake, by the contemplation of the zeal and de- 
votedness of the martyrs, and also to fill our 
hearts with gratitude to God, 
measure of C “bristion liberty which characterizes 
the age and country in which it is our privilege 
to live. It would also serve to show that, not- 
withstanding what I may have already said or| 
may heres after have to say of the persecutions 
inflicted by Protestants, we are right in making 
a steadfast and unflinching stand against a re- 
ligion, the genius of which, after all, unques- 
tionably gives it an evil pre-eminence in perse- 
eution, above every other form of Christianity. 
I now pass on to the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, of famous memory, that bright occidental 
star, of whom the translators of our Bible speak, 


vol. ii. p. 266, et seg. Iam not sure, however, 
that the learned Professor has sufficiently taken 


into account the numerous insurrectionary 


reign, which may 
ostensibly for their religion, who were in point 
of fact, obnoxious to the government for their 
treasonable designs. 

[ pass rapidly over the reign of James the 
First, only remarking that, uniting as he did 


| the characters of a high prerogative prince, a 


| pedant, and a professed theologian, 


| marvel if toleration did not make any great 
for the large 


| hardly less than of political conflict. 


it is ne 
strides in his time. 

In proceeding to Charles the First’s reign. 
we perceive the approaching shock of religious, 
The 
Church of England was rapidly passing into a 
semi-papal state, through a phase not altogether 
dissimilar to the Puseyite movement of our own 
times, but with a large admixture of the peree- 
cuting spirit; several dissenters, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, having fallen victims 
to the then intolerant spirit of episcopacy, before 
Laud himself, its chief champion, suffered 
the block the punishment of his religious big- 
otry, as well as of his despotic policy. Here 








. rad al ‘ 
revered alimos 


have seen the gory shirt which he 


' scaffold, presery ] as a relic. On 
hand, the doctrines and discipline of the 
of Geneva were gradually carrying the 

) - . , Ss 


onward with a hostility against 
hardly less determined, not to 


that which th 


ent rtained ac 









Church of E ng lan 
Rome. 
Whilst each party thought that 
of religion, which it believ« 1 to 
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[ may parenthetically remark, that Laud is still 
a martyr at Oxford, where I 
wore 


| 
Epis scopacy, his exile, 
say bitter, than 
itself 


the other 
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ho fled from Eng- 


palian persecution, 


the conduct of the Puritans w 
land to escape from 

and bec themselves in New England the 
sorest p rsecutors of their fellow 
‘hureh | di erent creed. 


When 


. ¢ 

Y niwes 

4pisco 
r 


on the amc 


emigrants of a 


Charles the Second came 
it might 
and 
learned 
itieal and 
»brated 


Puritans back from 
u hoped that from 
red, he would 
nod ae n, both po- 
the words of 
Bre da, on this 


! ” 
do aeciare 


have be 
' : a 
uad sulit 


¢ 


a lesson of 


what he his fath 


had have I 

ae 8 : 
religious ; and tru ly, 
Declaration from 


] 
i 
his cele 
I ) . We 


the only | point, are fair enough 


‘ true one, ought to be not merely free but domi-| said he, “a liberty to tender consciences, and 
1 ant, no glim ps se seemed to be caught by either, | that no man sh all be a ed or called in 
' of the precious truths that conscience should be | question for differences of opinion in matters of 
. free, and that in matters of faith, man is re- religion, which do not disturb the peace of the 
; sponsible to God alone. | kingdom.” Nor dol think that we have any 
That the creat strides which were made to- reason to charge him with the persecuting spirit 
wards popular government between the acces- lof al yigot. He was natural ity kind and easy ; 
: sion and the execution of Charles the First, | but his own heartless pr fligacy, and the neces- 
were not ac ms — with a corresponding ad-| sities to which his vicious courses led him, pre- 
y vance in the 1 \cipl s and the practice of re- | vented his being able to oppose any re istance 
, li us liberty, we uld seem yen if it were tc to the se, whether in the church or the state, 
only from the small space which such themes | who, from either religious or political motives, 
: 0 cupy in the ré | rts of the par ty struggle s of | sought to oppress the conscieuces of ’ others. 
the day. The Petition of Right, that noble de-| 1 will here give a brief sketch of the religious 
. claration of civil liberty, drawn up by Sir Ed-| legislation of this reign. In the first place, I 
‘ ward Coke and his colleagues in 1628, is wholly |} am not aware that any of the consci nee-oppr 
. silent on the subject of the religious rights and | ing laws of former times were repealed, with 
J, liberties of the people of Kngland. That they| the exception of the writ for burning heretics, 
. had not prac tically made much progress, io fur-| commonly called the writ de Heretico combu- 
‘ ther evinced by the persecutions whi , both | rendo ; which re peal certs uinly was, as far as it 
< during the struggle and after the Brice hes | went, a move in the right direction, but was 
7 f the Commonwealth, the ruling powers, whe- | the very least which one could look for from a 
. ther Presbyterian or Independent, inflicted upon | legislature so strongly Protestant as that of the 
. other sects and one upon another, and especially | Restoration, notwithstanding its servility to 
. by the indiscriminate severity which they exer- | Charles. 
. cised towards Friends. | Inthe next place, the Corporation and Test 
i It was duri the Commonwealth that the | Acts were passed in this r ien, | by both of which 
. 164 Quakers came up to Westminster, from | Protestant Dissenters suffered equally with Ro- 
. different parts of the nation, and made that} man Catholics ; the former consenting to be ex- 
“ noble offer to yield up their own liberty, and | cluded along with the latter, as well from office 
body for b ly to replace their imprisoned|in municipal corporations, as from civil and 
friends: furnishing at once a memorable instance | military offices under the crown, in order to re- 
of their faith and of their love for their breth-| move all difficulties in the way of carrying these 
d ren, acd a startling testimony against the reli- | measures, which (whether truly or not) were 
gious persecutors then in power. After having then considered essential to the safety of Pro- 
’ been heard at the bar of the House of Commons, | testantism against the common enemy; the 
at the Speaker informed them that “ the xpount Church party saying in effect, to the Dissenters, 
did = ire its dislike of the scandal there} ‘Consent to bi Pp laced in abe syance for a w hile, 
, cast upon magistracy and ministry, and bid and when we have prev: ailed over our popish 
a ‘ak forthwith resort to their r spective habita- | foes, we will restore you to the full enjoyment 
* tions.” of your constitutional rights ’’—a promise which 
. The traces left of the religious legislation of | they never offered to perform, but which tardy 
er this period, are not very numerous or striking, | justice extorted after the lapse of nearly one 
a but these do not give us a favorable idea of th hundred and fifty years. These disabilities were 
mq wisdom or liberality of the Commonwealth. In|imposed through the medium both of votive 
2 reference to this subject, as well as to the gene-| oaths and of the sacramental test, and thus com- 
- ral conduct and views of the succeseive religious | bined the three-fold error of oppressing con- 
- professors of his day, we may quote the lan-| science, profaning religion, and depriving free- 
. guage of our great Milton, ‘‘ New Presbyter is| born Englishmen of their political nights 
¥ but old priest writ large.’ The most distres- In this reign also several harsh enactments 
o sing illustration of this truth is furnished by were passed, imposing severe penalties on those 
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who objecte di to take an oath, and on those who, bitterly repent. 


atte nded public worship not according to the 
formularies of the Established Church. Thus, 
by an act passed within two years after the De- 
claration from Breda, and directed against 


committed or even been charged with any of- 
fence whatever, might have an oath tendered 
to him, and if he refused, might be fined £5; 
for the nd offence £10; : 


was to abj ure the realm or be transported. 


se 


Let no unkind word or hasty 
blow be given in an; ger, lest the remembrance of 


it should prove a poisone »d arrow to their bleed- 


ing hearts, when those loving eyes are closed in 


death, and the head which nestles on her bosom 
Quakers by name, a person without having |i 


is pillowed in the grave. Children are won by 


| kind words; but cross looks and harsh tones 
deter them from seeking our sympathy or giv- 


and for the third | 


| ing, 


The like severe penalties were imposed on | 


Quakers to the number of five or more 
bling for religious worship. I may here men- 
tion that, though this act was virtually 
pended by the Toleration Act passed on the 
accession of William and Mary, (of which more 
hereafter,) it was not actually repealed until | 
1812. 

Two acts of a very severe character were al 
passed against Conventicles, (as all reli 


Prayer Book were called.) 
mentary on the legislation of this reign, 
the 


and on 
spirit with which the laws were put in ope 


add, that during it there were four thousand two 
hundred men and women the Society of 
Friends, in prison England at one time for 
cons if nce’ sake. 

And yet this is the reign, which no le: 
thority than Sir William Blac! kstone, fixes as the 
period of the legal perfection of ‘the British 
constitution. You will find this statement made 


of 


° ° . ° . | 
with much display of learning in the fourth 
How | 
does it show that great progress may be | 
cuarding the ordinary civil liberties of | 


volume of his commentaries, page 439. 
clearly 
oe. 
made in ¢ 


the subject, and perfecting our municipal laws, 


| 
as we have already seen that progr ss May be 
sends in the reformation of creeds and articles ») | 


without securing to conscience her just rights, 
and without even any distinct idea of the duty 
of rendering unto God, in this particular, the 
things which are God’s. 

[To be cominued.] 


PATIENCE WITH CHILDREN. 

One of the requisites for the successful train- 
ing of children at home, or in the school-room, 
is “Patience.” Every teacher, whether the 
mother or a governess, will find her labors made 
easy by the constant exercise of this cardinal 
virtue. If they “let patience have its perfect 
work’’ in their own hearts, it will be visible in 
all their conduct, and exert a salutary influence 
upon the minds of the young, in whose future 

well-being they feel a deep interest. 

There may be hours when, perplexed with 
care and worn out with undue labor, the mother 
may feel the risings of impatience in her heart ; 
but nip it in the bud, before the fruits become 
visible in acts of which she may afterwards 


assemn- | 


| 
Ssus- | 


} ings, and s 


80 | 
gious | 
assemblies not according to the form of the! 
As a practical com- | 
with good 
-| cept and example, to wa 
ration by the clergy and magistrates, I will just | 


| on till the desired result is obtained.— 


§ an au- | 





ing us theirconfidence. The mother or teacher 
should regard the sports of childhood as a bless- 
i join in their innocent amusements, and 
draw from thence some useful lesson for their 
future consideration. They should learn to look 
up to her asa friend in whom they could confide, 
Ww he » will bear patiently with their childish follies, 
and in kindness seek to improve whatever 
be amiss in their manners or morals. 

But should they turn a deaf ear to her teach- 
scorn her instructions, seeming in- 
clined to follow the evil promptings of a sinful 
and perverse heart, she has then need of a double 
portion of patience to support her in this great 
trial, and enable her: at last to “overcome evil 
,’ and bring them, by the force of pre- 


l- 
nN 


y may 


in wisdom’s ple asant 
ways. Be kind, be firm and patient, and hope 


Country 
Gentleman. 


For Friends’ Review. 
SETTLEMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

In a work entitled Young’s Chronicles of 
Massachusetts, are contained many interesting 
p articulars of the earliest settlers, their objects 
in venturing over the great sea, and their im- 
pressions of that western world whither ‘ 
course of empire’ 
way.” 


THE 


‘the 
’ then commenced “ to take its 


The first navigator who penetrated to the bot- 
tom of Massachusetts bay, is said to have 


j been 
Capt. John Smith, in 1614. He describes the 
country ‘as the paradise of all those parts. ‘For 
here are many isles planted with corn, groves, 
mulberries, salvage gardens and good harbors.’ 
Plymouth was settled in 1620 by a company 
of English, who originally intended to go to 
Virginia, but by stress of weather in the winter 
season were obliged to land in New England. 
The first European occupant of the peninsula 
on which Boston is now located was William 
Blackstone, a Puritan and Nonconformist, a 
graduate of Cambridge College. He fled from 
religious persecution in the old world, and had 
but little unity with it in the new. In 1625, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, he erected his 
lonely dwelling on a point called by the Indians 
Shawmut, (now called Barton’s s point, and oppo- 
site to the State Prison.) It appears, however, 
that the religious liberty which he sought in this 
solitude was soon to be invaded by Endicott and 
his companions, notwithstanding they professed 
“that, above all, their main end was to invite 
the natives of the country to the knowledge and 
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bedience of the only true God and Saviour of 
mankind.” 
John Endicott and his company came in 1628. 
They were sent out by an association entitled, 
‘The Cor up any of the Massachusetts Bay i in New 
Engl: ind.’ 


With them 


came ‘a plentiful provision of 
codly minis ste 


rs,” who before 
themselves to be of one judgment and to be fully 
igreed on the manner how to exercise their 
ninistry,’ 
‘We hope will be by them accordingly 
performed.” 
By the judgment thus declared, all differences 
of opinion were to be suppressed, and peace and 
unity maintained, if not by submission, then by 


} : . . . | 
banishment, or, as it proved in some instances | 


by the hand of the executioner. 

The recluse and contemplative Blackstone, who 
had brought from England a library large for 
those days, one hundred and ejghty-six volumes, 
among them three Bibles and eleven 
folios and quartos, and had probably imbibed 
rom these some principles of religious liberty 
oo tolerant for the priestly tribunal, was not 
long allowed to be out of the unity, which was 
peremptorily to be insisted on. 

No particulars are given, but his short and 
pithy re lining to join any of 
churches, is sufficiently significant. ‘1 came 
from England because I did not like the lord- 
bi t join with you, because I 


finally, 


} } 
mark on ae the ir 


bishops ; but I cannot 
would not be under the lord-bre thre a" 

He left Boston in 1635, one writer says 
cause he would not join ‘the church ;” 
say, “he was driven away by intolerance or 
h irsh usage.”’ He se ttled within th e limits of 
Rhode Island about three miles from Pawtucket, 
n the eastern bank of the beautifulriver which 
now bears his name. 

These lord-brethren, with Governor Endicott as 
their executive, soon after their arrival, shipped 
b ick to E ns elat if ] two of the councillors sent out 
by the C omp* iny , be Cause they opposed the min- 
isters, and wishe dt to retain some of t 
to which they had been accustomed. 

Heresy, in their view, appears to have con- 
sisted in not walking precisely in their footsteps, 


7 


: ve- 


a} ro 
ovners 


the forms 


a standard of —a which some since their | 


day have a lopte d, though not, Governor 
Endicott, ‘ resolute to uph Id with the sword 
what he had received as gospel truth.” 

The town of Salem was founded by Roger 
Conant in 1626. The Indian 
‘‘ Naimkeeke, or Naumkeag.’ 
ister, Francis Higginson, who “ 
p Any st planters,” named the place Salem, 
after that in Psalm Ixxvi. 2. 

He gives an interesting account of his voy- 
age, which, he says “was both pleasurable and 
able. For we received instruction and de- 
ght in beholding the wonders of the Lord in 


} ; : ine the v 
1eep waters, and sometimes seeing the sea 


as 


name 
In 1629 a min- 
came with a com- 


of hone 


promt | 


the ( 


hand “ declare d 


which the Company’s instructions | 





Latin | 


was | = : ; . ‘ 
| England in Virginia, copied from a published volume 
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ro ana us appearing with a te srrible countenance 
as it were full of high hills and deep valleys ; 
and sometimes it appeared as a most plain and 
even meadow. And ever and anon we saw 
divers kind of fishes sporting in the great waters, 
great grampuses and huge whales, going by 
companies and puffing up water streams. - 
“Those that love their own chimney-corner 


| and dare not go beyond their own town’s end, 


shall never have the honor to see these wonder- 
ful works of Almighty God.” 
In his “Short and true description of the 


| *.* . ».¢ . 
| commodities and discommodities of that coun- 


try,” he says, ‘“‘The abundant increase of corn 
proves this country to be a wonderment. Thirty, 
forty, fifty, and sixty are ordinary here. Yea 
Jose »ph’s increase in Egypt is outstripped here 
with us. It is almost incredible what creat 
gain some of our English planters have had by 
our Indian corn. Credible persons have as- 
sured me, and the party himself avouched the 

truth of it to me, that of the se tting of thirteen 
gallons of corn he hath had increase ed of it fifty- 
two hogsheads, every hogshead holding seven 
comaee of London measure, and every bushel 
was by him sold and trusted to the Indians for 
so much beaver as was worth eighteen shillings ; 
and so of this thirteen gal llons of corn whic h was 
worth 6s. 8d., he made about £327 of it the 
year following as by reckoning will appear; 
where you may see how God blessed husbandry 
in this land.” 

The husbandry may have been blessed as the 
worthy man says, but whether the trade pro- 
mote “d the main object of converting the Indians, 
to the gospel is very dubious. It is pretty clear 
that on the part of some of the Company there 


was no objection to make the missionary enter- 
prise profitable. 
the Indians thought of the price of the corn, but 
in some other places, and at a later date, they 
came to the conclusion that the white men went 
to met ting to fix - price of beaver 


There is no account of what 


As may readily be concluded, Christianity 
made but slow progress; the process being too 
nearly allied to the plan by which it is now at- 
te mpted to propagate it among the African 
heathen, viz., give me your labor for nothing, 
and I will have preached to you the doctrine, 
“That servants should be obedient to their 
masters.” 

The minister was delighted with the climate, 


*Extract from Bishop Meade, of the Church of 


of sermons recommended by him to masters and mis- 
| tresses of his diocese for use in their households. 

‘ And pray do not think that I want to deceive you 
when I tell you that your masters and 
God's over and that if you are faulty rds 
God will himself punish you severely for it in 
the next world, unless you repent of it, and strive to 
make amends by your faithfulness and diligence for 
he time to come ; for God himself hath declared the 


same.’’—Olmstead’s Sea-Loard Slave States. 


mistresses are 


seers, towa 


them, 


O¢d- 
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“The temper of the air of New England is one | 
special thing that commends this place. Experi- | 
ence doth manifest that there is hardly a mor 
healthful place to be found in the world, that | 
agreeth better with our English bodies. Many E 
that have been weak and sickly in old England, 
by coming hither have been thor roughly healed, 
and grown healthful and strong.” A sup of 
New England’ sair, is better thana whole draug rht 
of old England’s ale.”’ 

He praises great varie ty of vegetables. 
The “fish called bass, a most wholesome and 
sweet fish as ever I did eat,’ 
fat and luscious,’ 
others “ as they 
the 


























the 


’ and lobsters ‘ great, 
sixteen pounds, and 
assured me twenty-five pounds,” 
fowls of the air,” saying, “ myself 
walking in the woods with another in company, 
sprung a partridge so big that through heaviness 

f his bo dy he could fly buta little way. There 
like »wise are abundance of turkeys often killed in 
the woods, far greater than our English turkeys, 
and exceeding fat, sweet, and fleshy; for here 


some 


’ 
aiso *° 











































































































they have abundance of feeding all the year 
long, as strawberries, and all manner of berries 
and fruits.” 

‘‘Thus we see e be th land and sea abound with 
st ore of ’ ble ssing for the comfortable sustenance 
of man’s life in 'N: ww England.’ M. 

, , ' 3 ‘’ T ‘ T 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1856. 

Kanzas.—The newspapers last week pub- 
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. } 7 1 
lished a agespatcn rom 


on the 22d 


Lawrence, stating that 
‘“‘the Quaker Mission on the 
road from Westport to Lawrence ttacked 
by an armed band of Georgians, who plundered 
the pla all 1 find, 


and «& wanton outrages upon persons 
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and property.”’ 

The settlement alluded to is probably that 
established by the Yearly Meetings of Indiana, 
Ohio and Baltimore, about eighteen years since, 





























for the instruction of the Shawnee Indians. 








farm, occupying upwards of 300 acres, i 











south of the Kanzas River. 








have been erect 














rations. 











previously,from fifty to sixty received instruction 
annually. 























the dispersion of the Friends engaged it, 








|" 
| 
| 
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The 
five 
miles west of the Missouri line and three miles 
Extensive buildings 
ed for the accommodation of the 
school and the convenience of the farming ope- 
During the last two or three years, the 
number of scholars was greatly reduced, but 


If, as there is too much ground to fear, the 
report of the robbery of the establishment and 
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proves to be correct, the outrage may be re- 
garded as evidence of the aggressive character 
of the pro-slavery party, there being no reason 
| to suppose that our friends have committed a 


T 
Dn 


y 
*t inconsistent with their peaceable professi mm. 
| We hope for further information from one of 
our correspondents in the territory. 


wwe 


As many of the readers of the Per 


may 

not have had aa opportunity of seeing the 
amendment, passed by the House of Represent 
tives, to the Army Appropriation Bill, ulting 
in the failure of the latter and the calli r of ar 
extra session of Congress by the President, we 
give a copy :— 
| ahs Provided, neverthele 88, That no part « f th 
| military force of the United States herein pr 
| vided for shall be employed in aid of the en- 
|forcement of the enactments of the alleged 
| ° . > ~ . : 
| Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Kan 
izas, recently assembled at Shawnee Miss 
| until Congress shall have enacted either that 
{was or was not a valid Legislative Assembly, 
eh sen in conformity with organic law b: 
| tl 1e pe ople of the said territ An l} rovided 
That, until Congress shall ‘ited yvassed on the 

validity of the said Legislative Assembly of 


Kz ansas, it shall be the duty of the President to 
use the military force in said Territory to pre- 
serve the peace, suppress insurrections, 
invasion, and protect persons and property 
therein, and upon the national highways in the 


repel 





| State of Missouri, from unlawful seizure and 
searches. 
And be it further enacted, That the President 
| is required to disarm the present organized mi 


] 
litia of the Territory of Kanzas, and fecall a 
the United States arms therein distributed, and 
to prevent armed men from going into said Ter- 
ritory to disturb the public peace, or aid in the 
¢ . . 

enforcement or resistance of real or pretended 
laws.” 


] 


On the 30th ult. the bill was finally passed in 
the House, with the amendment stricken out, 
by yeas 101, nays 98. 





THE E Coacu.—What 
American, who, twenty years ago, visited Eng- 


OLD ENGLIsH STaGEe 
land, but remembers with pleasure the macadam- 
ized roads, the stage coaches, the fleet horses and 
the burly drivers, described so graphically i 
article copied from the Leisure Hour! This 
kind of travelling has almost disappeared ; for 
England is now covered with a net-work of rail- 
ways, and the Anglo-American who visits his 
father-land, 


n the 


no longer traverses roads whose 
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borders are ode ened with noble mansions, com- 


fortable cottages, beautiful gardens, well-trim- 
med hedges, and with trees, often the 
of centuries. 

There i 


is much, however, 


pidity of the present mode of transit to compen- 
sate 


4} 
he loss 


former 
the 


enjoyments; still, 


well to preserve 


“e old 
’ and thus to measure and appreciate the 
erred by science 


nor weeks separate us from our 


remembrance of 
e and art. 


an kindred, as in the times of our fathers; 
may not be distant when, 


ie d P 


not merely 


across Atlantic, but from America to 
Ind,” 
lightning ray idity. 
Too long has 
verified : 


the “ furthest messages will speed with 


the language of the poet 
‘‘ Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
abhor each other; mountains interposed make 
ene mit 


nati 


of 


ns who had else, like kindred 
led 
devoutly to be des 
the virtual removal of 


kingdom of the 


drops, 


been mine into one.’’ 


May it not be 
ired, that with 


and 


Prince of 


hone , as i is 
‘“ friths ”’ 
Peace will 


tains,”’ the 


be so extended over the earth, that “‘ nation shall | 


shall | 


not lift 


up sword against nation, neither 


they learn war any more ?”’ 


Diep, On Lith of last 
year of her EvizaBeTH ALLINSON 
Elder of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

It is believed that instances are rare of greater 
dedication the \Most 
High, or of greater strength ef faith, than was 
manifested in ife of this beloved disciple. 
She was blind from her birth, with the exception 
of a faint glimmer of sight in = eevye. Of this 
yrivation she was in her childhood keenly sensible, 
Ci being favored in very early life with the v isita- 
tions of 


the 


ave, 


n th 


10T itil, 


to tl 


! 
the will and service ol 


the | 


Divine love, she was obedient to the 
heavenly vision, and being through mercy con- 
formed to the will of the Lord, she became re- 
signed to a dispensation to which, till then, she 
could not refer without tears. Thus early blest 
with an interest in Christ, choosing him for her 
Leader, and following him in singleness of heart, 
she was enabled very conspicuously to adorn his 
doctrine, and as atrne Mother in Israel, to be a 
helper and instructor to many in the right way of 
the Lord. Clear in ao perceptions of Christian 
doctrine, deep in her experience of heavenly 
things, and gifted with a discerning spirit, she 
was remarkably introduced into sympathy with 
ministers, participating in their exercises, and in 
weightiness of spirit bearing their burdens, and 
thus fulfilling the law of Christ. Her gift as an 
Elder being acknowledged by the church, she en- 
tered on the service in meekness and in the fear of 
the Lord, in fervent love to her fellow members, 


| being very 
| qualification 


growth | When furnished with the needful panoply, 


‘ | the 
in the ease and ra- | 


it is|, 


N 5 | steadily 


| which to her was one of visual darkness, 
ly, are now counted on the passage, and | as a dear child on the | 


been | 


| bers of 


“ moun- | 


in the 82d | 
a valuable | 
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but with fidelity us one who must vive an account; 
careful to wait upon her Master for 
for every exercise in His service. 
she 
yielded not tothe snare which is consequent upon 
fear of man; but being always clothed with 
true love, it is not known that she ever wounded 
those with whom she was concerned to labor. 
Her strength of faith was very instructive. Fully 
believing in the iency of the ransom g 
-- the Camret ” and having in herself the evi 
that she had 


suffice iven 
dence 
pas sed from death unto life, 
maintained holy confidence that 
faithful Redeemer would not cut short the thread 
of her life before his own work in her was per- 
fected. And passed through a world 
leaning 
osom of Jesus. Free from 
umption or any self- and often hum- 
ble 2d in the dust in the sense of unworthiness, it is 
not remembered that she ever distrusted her 
Saviour, or wavered in a» er often expressed con- 
viction, that her death, whenever it should occur, 
would be *‘ the crowning mercy of her life.’’ 

Being a woman of enlightened and active 


} 13) 
nevoience, food, 


she 


her 


so she 


pres reliance, 


ee- 
she ‘“‘ went about doing 
choosing privacy in her visits of 
herown Society 

viduals who were in 
public welfare, 
any attendant, 
she would be preserved from any 
This prospect was strikingly 
she ipparent dang 
and from locomotives. 


and, 
love to the mem- 
, to the poor, and to indi- 
practices subversive of the 
she walked much abroad without 
full hat 
serious injury. 

although 
er from horses 


having a singularly faith 
realized, 
Was olten in great 

In meetings for discipline she was eminently 
useful. She travelled pretty extensively in the 
service of Truth. Her correspondence, performed 


by the aid of an amanuensis, was of an instructive 


character, and her memoranda are calculated to 


be beneficial to survivors. 

During more than forty years, in which the writer 
has had lar; ge opportunity of observing her, it 
be said that 


may 
her “conversation was in Heaven,” 


| being weighty and edifying, ir istant in season, and 
| often wonderfully adapted to 


the spiritual need 
of those with whom she was brought in contact. 
On one ocvasion, a few years ago, a total stranger, 
supposed tobe a religious professor, was inhere om- 
pany for about five minutes. On ‘his } eing intro- 


| duced to her, she immediately began to speak of 


the offices of Christ, of the necessity of true faith 
in Him, of our indispensable need of a Saviour, and 
the vast importance of the work of the soul’s sal- 
vation. The stranger listened with great attention. 
After his departure, it was discovered that he was 


| an Atheist, and had recently presided at an Infidel 
| Convention. 


He died sudder nly, a few days after 
this interview. 

During her last illness, which was brief, her pa- 
tient fortitude, humility and heavenly-mindedness 
were impressive, and the Divine presence was 
sensibly felt to the end. The last note, made a 
few days before her release, after referring to the 
safety of some who were centered “ where we are 
longing also “to be gathered,” closed as follows: 
‘“‘ May my mind be clothed with reverent gratitude 
for the continuance of innumerable blessings 
from the bountiful Giver, and may I be enabled 
to glorify Him, by wearing a cheertul countenance 
under the increasing infirmities attendant upon the 
poor frail tabernacle.”’ 
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‘Die D, near E lizal yethtown, Indi ina, on the 25th 
of 7th month, Isaac Cox, an Elder of Driftwood 
Monthly Meeting, in the 62d year of his age. 

He was never heard to complain during his se- 
vere illness, but was sustained in Christian calm- 
ness to his close. Great is the loss to his family, 
the community and the church, in the deaths of 
this beloved friend. 
the 14th of last month, in the 29th 
year of his age, at the house of his parents, David 
and Miriam Mote, in Miami Co., Ohio, Enos Mote, 
a member o1 West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

He endured much bodily suffering with great 
composure and resignation ; never a murmur was | 
heard to escape his lips. He remained conscious 
to the last; and a short time before his close, he | 
repeated the following lines with much solemnity : 


—, On 


Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lay my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARD: | 
ING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term of this institution will com- 
mence on 4th day, the 5th of 11th mo. 

As the number of pupils is limited to 80 of each 
sex, patronsof the School are requested to forward 
por app ylications at an early date, for the action 

f the Committee. 

Address Jose ph Cartland, Principal of Friends’ 
Board ing Sc] hool, Providen ce, Rhode Is lar id. 


THE OLD ENGLISH STAGE COACH. 


It is one of the recorded opinions of Dr. 
Johnson that there are few things more pleasant 
in life than being whirled rapidly in a post-chaise 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. That 
opinion was probably quite correct in his day, 
when the stage-coaches, and even the mails them- 
selves, lagged far behind the post-chaises. But | 
when the Doctor slept quietly beneath his mar- 
ble monument, a new race of men brought a new 
race of horses upon the British roads. Macadam | 
made his appearance, and taught locomotive man 
to improve his roads ; and the fifty or sixty miles 
a day of Johnson’s time were exchanged for the | 
ten miles an hour of our youth; and the ne plus 
ultra of speed was thought to be attained when 
the space from London to Norwic sh, or from 
London to Bristol, was cleared between sunrise 
and sunset of asingleday. The pleasure which 
Johnson found in the snug post-chaise, the next 
generation enjoyed ina still greater degree on 
the roof of the stage or mail coach, or (when a 
love of ease and comfort had succeeded with ad- 
vancing years to the love of excitement) in its 
cushioned inside. Who that has ever occupied, 
during a long journey, that post of vantage, the 
box seat, by ‘the side of the many-caped coach- 
man, does not remember with a thrill the de- 
lights of the summer-day’s ride along the hard 
road, which wound circuitously over the lofty 
hill ranges, and plunged into the fertile valleys, 
traversing forest and moor and populous towns 


| turn-out to see 
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and secluded banshete, and connecting all together 
by its endless ramifications. Let us recal some 
of the remembrances of the turnpike-road at a 
time when that, and not the iron way, was the 
high road of commerce, and see if we cannot 
present to the eyes of a generation who will 
never witness the reality, some pictures of life 
in locomotion as their sires knew and enjoyed it. 

It a delicious summer’s morning; but 
though the sun has been up these two hours, 
and the odors of the hay-field are wafted through 
the silent streets, and the air is resonant with 
the songs of birds, yet are the denizens of our 
native town fast locked in sleep, as, following 
| our portmanteau on the back of “ Boots’’ from the 
‘‘ Crown,”’ we cross the market- place to the inn- 
yard where stands the “ Highflyer’’ bound for 
| London. We booked an outside place the day 


1s 


| before yesterday, and, happening to be first 


comer, mount to the box seat asa matter of 
course, not forgetting to see the portmanteau 
safely deposited in the front boot. We 
twelve outside and four within; and, as 
minute of starting approaches, s, the passengers 
are seen coming from various directions, and 
loaded with such a collection of luggage as seems 
to bid defiance to the capacity of the “ High- 
flyer.” The bundles and boxes, however, are 
stowed away almost in less time than it would 
take a dull man to count them ; and as the hand 
of the church clock is on the stroke of six, the 
coachman, in a glossy white beaver, white over- 
coat of single cape, sprigged waistcoat, co rduroy 
smalls, and top boots, and wearing a model moss- 
rose, just bursting into bloom in his button-hole, 
steps out of the coach-office, way-bill in hand. 
For half a minute, while he mechanically folds 


ca Ivy 


the 


| up the way-bill and thrusts it into his breast- 


pocket, his flushed, weather-tanned face is seen 
to revolve upon its axis as he critically scans the 
that all is right and trim. ‘‘ Give 
the roan a little more head, Bill.’”’ While Bill 


| is slipping the buckle, Coachee takes the reins 


from the ostler, and with them in his hand 
mounts to his seat, and deliberately pulls the 
apron over his feet to keep off the wind, politely 
requesting us at the same time to button it on 
our side. Then the horse-cloths are drawn 
away—the stable boys and hangers-on stand 
clear—the steeds begin to grapple with the round 
smooth stones of the inn yard, and, witha 
shower of ‘good byes’’ from parting friends, 
out we roll ‘through the dark archway. The 
guard blows a lively tune on his keyed- bugle in 
the market-place, and here and there a night- 
capped head appears to gaze at us from a window. 
We rattle at full trot down the High-street, and 
over the bridge and along the road by the river 
side, where the early anglers look up from their 
silent craft to see us dash by. Then a sudden 
turning in the road shuts out the old town and 
all belonging to it from our view, and it 
no more. 


is seen 
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The fields, the hills, the woods, the streams, 
the vast vault of heaven—all are bathed in one 
flood of sunshine as we dash along. The mowers 
are out in the meadows, and we see them whet- 











of the sharp steel deep in the dewy grass. The 
cow-boy is driving out the herds, and the milk- 
maid, while she pulls unceasingly at the full 
udder, turns a blooming face towards us. Far 
away on the gentle slopes of the upland, the 
white shee P dot the green hill-side, and we hear 
the bay of the shepherd’s dog; it is answered 
by the distant blas st of a horn, blown by the guard 
f the night mail coming down from London, 
a to which our own guard replies by a lively 
‘tantivy.”” In another moment the down mail 
is in sivht, spanking along in a cloud of dust. 
As the courteous drivers pass each other, they 
exchange a friendly greeting by the ¢ son ventional 
mode ot raising the wite-hendie We note that 
the mail outsides have dropped into a slumber 
ifter their night-watch, and are nodding on their 
perches as they roll and re el alons g. Then we 
plunge into a pate h of shady copse, wind round 
in ivy- covered church at the other side of it, 
and pull up ata little roadside inn, where fresh 
horses await us—the first twelve 
hundred and twenty being done. 
On again, over a broad level down, whose 
limits lie beyond the view. The fresh breeze 
has blown up the summer clouds from the sea, 
and as they sail along 
shadows sail along the ; 



















miles of the 








ground, and we scud along 
beneath them, now cool in the cool shade, now 
warm again in the flashing sunlight. After an 
hour’s run on the wold, where, according to the 









come in sight of the “ Cross Keys’ ’ standing on 

the edge where, it being now past 

eight o clock, we ilight to breakfast. Twenty 

minutes is the time allowed for the discussion 

of the cold round or sirloin, and hot tea or 

coffee. Every man helps himself, and looks to 

as many of the ladies as his appetite, 
’ against his gallantry, will allow. When the 
time is up, and the eighteenpences are all paid, 
we mount again. By this time we have broken 
the ice of ceremony with the coachman, and in 
consequence, are taken into confidence and be- 
come the recipient of various scraps of informa- 
tion of more or less value. Thus, we learn that 
that near leader is given to jib, and that he is 
obliged to keep a watchful eye upon her—that 
the off wheeler cast a shoe yesterday and is a 
little restive after the farrier, and that therefore 
he shall lose time this stage and have to make | 
it up in the next. Then the sight of a monster- 
looking mansion, standing among the trees on 
our left, leads to the narration of a curious and 
rather dismal legend concerning the ‘“ house 
with three hundred and sixty-five windows,” 
(that’s the house, he tells us) built by a man 
with no end of money 





of the w iste, 

























ting their glimmering blades, and hear the sweep 


the sky their grotesque | 


coachman, it blows cold all the year round, we | 


tugging | 


>, who was fond of looking ! “ Highflyer 
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| out of alae: and wanted a window to look out 
| of, fresh and fresh, every day of the year. We 
| cannot manage to understand the story exactly, 
| owing to the want of perspicuity on the part of 

the narrator, and his use of metaphors of a de- 
scription with which we are not familiar. 
Nevertheless Coachee loves to tell it, and so we 

listen, and it lasts through several stages, until 
it is put to flight by our sudden arrival, at high 
noon, in the middle of a market-town during all 
the din and bustle of the market. Here, the 
pockets of the cvach are rifled for sundry small 
brown-paper parcels, and the pockets of Coachee 
himself surrender a shoal of letters and smaller 

packets, such as during the days of a pe nny post 
would infallib ly have travelled by that means, 

and not by private hand. There is a good deal 
of chatter and chink of money pending the deli- 
very ; but no sooner is the new team duly at- 
tached than off we drive again down the narrow 
lane which the crowd of pigs and geese, and 
sheep-pens, and crockery, have left open for us, 
until we have left the town and market behind, 
and are rushing forward in full gallop to London. 

The interminable legend is now forgotten—the 

coach is due in an hour at the next stage, and 

that is near twelve miles off ; but “ these are the 
tits that can doit,” says Coachee, and therefore 
it shall be done. That it ms ay be done we gallop 

all the way—the guard, on his legs, keeping a 
| watchful look-out, “and sending forw: ard a warn- 
ing blast from his bugle to anything that 
threatens a collision. The “tits” vindicate 
their character in recovering the lost time, and 
the stage is done within the hour. Then comes 
the long stage, of fifteen miles, over hilly ground, 
which is done at a sober pace, and occupies on 
the whole, including a stoppage and watering at 
| the foot of a long hill, little less than two hours. 
| Itis near three o’clock when we pull up at 
the “‘ Stag,’”’ where we fiud dinner smoking hot 
on the table, having been taken from pot and 
spit at the instigation of our guard’s bugle, 
heard at the distance of a mile. ‘‘ Half an hour 
| for dinner !’’ says the coachman, and in we rush 
| to the dining-room. Joints are carved and fowls 
| dismembered with an alacrity that admits not of 
| ceremony, the green peas roll about the table- 
cloth, and small accidents with butter and gravy 
| pass unnoticed. The landlord helps the ladies, 
‘the gentlemen look to themselves, while the 
smiling landlady looks on with knife upraised 
to stab the pudding at the word of command. 
But the good-looking pudding is not stabbed for 
all that; before the word is given comes the 
dreaded summons “ time’s up!” the landlord 
begins collecting his three-and-sixpences, and 
| out we are bundled, to bestow another shilling 
| on the coachman, who goes with us no further. 

When we have resumed our seat we find our 
coachman’s successor to be a specimen of the 
old and unornamental school. He takes the 

” into London, that’s what he does ; 
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if there ever was, London has rubbed it all out. 
He thinks the lower road whip a dandy, and 
doesn’t care to conceal his cont mpt ‘ for that 
sort.”’ 


leap, panic-stricken, forwards, then rear on their 
haunches as they are suddenly pulled up by the 
careful driver. In a moment the guard has de- 
scended, and is patting and soothing the crea- 
tures with hand and voice, and, gently at first, 


he spins along, all his conversation 
is with his horses, and maintained in a sort of 
equine vocabulary of sibilant consonants and | we roll on again. We are half an hour behind 
laryngeal ejaculations hardly expressible by the | time at the supper-table, where there are loud 
existing aly habet. But he cets over the ground calls for hot coflee or spirits by the chilled and 
in a workman-like way, though he cannot resist | sodden outsiders. There is little time for re- 
pulling up at one or two places where the ale is } freshment, however, and it is but a partial dry- 


remarkably good, and recomme he it, and ac- | ing that can be had in a few minutes from the 
cording us the privilege of paying for its liba-| blazing kitchen fire. 
| 


there is no romance aa ‘elie ango about him; |e: seems to shake the solid earth, the horses 
| 


tion. Happily, the storm has spent itself ere we re- 


sume our route, and the waning moon struggles 
through the flying clouds to light us on our way. 
For hours we sit watching the drifting masses 
as they skurry along before the gale, and the 


So we jog on and on, stage after stage, until 
the road, becoming wider and more populous, 
the villages and towns more numerous and less 
rural, afford unequivocal signs that we are ap- | 


proaching the metropolis. As the afternoon | pale stars twinkle out in the dark blue chasms 
eer the guard 1s seized with a musical fit, | fit fully unveiled. Ghost-like sh: apes rise in the 
and begins in a sentimental mood to pour forth | distance and resolve themselves into familiar 
Be ee sll reales eo 448 ba ee 
a number of plaintive ditties from his keyed | things as they rush towards us. Dreamy ideas 
bugle. As the last strain is dying out, we reach | goat about our brain: and then, with a few pre- 
e ro oft ; rising « r( TO! ick ¢ - 1/1: . 

th br w of a ri ing eround, from which, loom liminary nods and starts, we succumb to the 
ing dimly and duskily through the smoke-blanket drowsy feeling and sink into forgetfulness. 
of L ndon, we get sight of the dome of St. ‘in a . } 

¥ eer rma te - The fresh breeze from the broad level down 
Paul’s more than ten miles off. All eyes are ; 


e . Laveee : » fan and the crevy mornine is 
od . ) is blowing in our face, and the grey morning 1s 
strained towards it; and then, suddenly, all re 


: Sa tee Spite aren eae netaatin 
tongues are mute; there is a compl te stoppage cre eping up the east, as we awake to r ilection. 
ik call. qantas seit aiaites. sek, anette cael The storm has passed away, and its only trace 
4 al POSSI é she er, ant every ones 
| ht, : 1 y one® |is the absence of dust on the clear, hard road. 
thoughts are turned inward as he muses in si- 7 . 
Lesene eit ‘tien ated Caiane te Gellar hes Aon A few hours’ gallop over the remembered spots 
cv ce eve Ss li are WU OLLO 11S 0 - 
” J of childhood and youth through the balmy air 
ney’s nd. In an another hour we have dashed | | 
of morn, and we are again in the inn y: ard of 
triumphantly through the far-stretching suburbs ‘ ” 1 
¢ 'the “ Crown,” where we see a cheerful domestic 
of the « upital, have traversed one of the great : 1 
'face from our own fireside welcoming us toa 
city arteries of traffic, and are cautiously thre: id- | , . 
: | traveller’s breakfast. 
ing our way through the close avenues in the ; de 
2 ¢ 2 9 aces 
rear of St. Paul’s, towards Gerard’s Hall, whe re, Such are some of the lights and ee ae 
just as the se tting sun is gilding the chimney- | stage-coach travelling. Of the elem nts which 
pots, we ght after a de lightful run of exactly | make up the several scenes, nearly ail have now 
fourteen co disappeared. Over many a macadamized road 
Having transacted our business, we are under | the grass now grows. Te “Stag Inn,” where 
the necessity of returning home the following | ¥¢ dined and supped, has vanished from the 
night by the night-coach. The weather has | face of the earth. The ostlers, the grooms, the 
turned lowering and gusty. Dark clouds drift | 8table-boys and hangers on, have all been melted 
along the sky, and heavy drops come splashing | !®t0 4 different material. The old stage-coach- 
down at intervals. By the time we have cleared | man sleeps with his fathers; the guard rests by 
the suburbs, the heavens are one vault of blck- | his side; and even his plaintive bugle with the 
ness, and the road we travel is visible only by keys is gone dead and dumb, and is no more 
the red gleam of the lamps we carry. Ere we | be: ard in the land, or seen either, except at 
have won the first stage, the rain comes down | the marine-store shop, where it ranks as old 
like a water-spout, and in spite of umbrellas, | et ul. 
which prove worse than useless, we are drenched| Well, after all, we need not repine, and we 
to the skin as low as the waist. Stage after | do not intend to. In exchange for what we have 
stage the storm continues, and on over the lonely | lost, we have got something decidedly better. 
road we gallop through mud and mire. Towards | In our day the rail is the mail, and we could 
midnight we hear the rumble of distant thunder, | not afford to go back to the institution of whips 
and then our route is momentarily lit up by and four-in-hand. Yet we must be allowed to 
faint but frequent flashes. The road leads into | cherish the pleasant memories of that institu- 
the bosom of the storm, and soon itis clamoring, | tion; and we do not see that an exchange for 
bellowing, and reverberating around us, while| the better is any reason why what was so good 
the blinding flames burst from all points in the | and pleasant in itself should be forgotten.— 
vault above. Ata simultaneous flash and peal’ Leisure Hour. 
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TRAVELLING 


Prof. Marsh of Burlington, 
issued a work on “ The Camel: 
tion, Habits and Uses, considered with reference 
to his introduction into the United States :” 


POWERS OF THE 


Vt., 


CAMEL. 


has rece sntly | 


subject made of special interest at this time by | 
the recent importation by our government of a 
number of these animals, for the purpose of test- 
ing their capacities as carriers in this country. 
From this work we copy the following : 


“ Mehemet Ali, when hastening to his capital 
to accomplish the destruction of the Mamelukes, 
rode, without changing his tamel, from Suez to 
Cairo, a distance of ei; ghty- four miles, ; in twelve 
hours. <A French officer in the service of the 
Pacha, repeated the same feat in thirteen hours, 
and two gentlemen of my acquaintance have 
performed it in less than seventeen. Laborde 
travelled the distance in the same time, and 
afterwards rode the same dromedary from a 
point opposite Cairo to Alexandria, a distance 
of about one hundred and fifty miles, in thirty- 
four hours. But the most extraordinary well- 
authenticated performance of the dromedary is 
that recorded by the accurate Burckhardt in 
his Travels. The owner of a fine dromedary laid 
wager that he would ride the animal from 
Esneh to Keneh, and back, a distance of one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, between sun and 
sun. He ac complis shed one hundred and fifteen 
miles, occupying twenty minutes in crossing and 
re-crossing the Nile by ferry, in eleven hours, 
and then gave up the wager. Burckhardt thinks 


a 


this dromedary would have travelled one hundred | dromedaries aver: u ian forty five steps a minute 


and eighty or two hundred miles in twenty-four 
The valuable 
of General | 


hours without serious injury. 

paper extracted from the notes 
Harlan, and printed in the U. 8S. Patent-Office 
Report of 1853, Agriculture, 61, states that the 
ordin: ary day’s journey of the drom ‘dary of Cabul 


is sixty miles, but that picked 


animals will 


travel one hundred miles a day for several days | c 


in succession, their rete speed being about | 
ten miles an hour. Captain Lyon affirms thé ut | 
the mahari of the Sahara will travel many suc- | 
cessive hours at the rate of nine miles an hour. 
The Syrian deloul goes in five days from Bagdad 
to Sokhne, a distance which the loaded caravans 
require twenty-one days to perform, or from the 
same city to Aleppo in seven, the caravans gene- 
rally taking twenty-five. Couriers have ridden 
without change of dromedary, from Cairo 
Mecca in eighteen days, while the ordinary 
camels seldom accomplish the journey in less 
than forty-five. Layard gives several instances 
of appare sntly remarkable performances 
the distances are not stated, it not “easy to 
compare them with those re corded by other 
authors. 


A late 


is 


and apparently c 


credible writer says : 


his Organiza- 


but as | 


| 


a| 2! 


} 
| 


| the hour.’’— 


»|empty their pails, strain the milk into a 
to | 





cupied by the Hon. 


| process is as 


deceased at Cairo. This animal often made t 
round trip between that city and Suez, goin; 
and returning, in twenty- four hours, thus travel- 
ling a distance of sixty leagues in asingle day.” 
1e performance of the dromedary 
understated by the writer. The actual distance 
between Cairo and Suez is eighty-four English 
miles, and the animal must consequently have 
accomplished one hundred and sixty eight miles 
in twenty-four hours. He re mained four hours 
at Suez to rest, and therefore travelled at the 
of eight miles and four-tenths per hour. 
Upon longer journeys, the daily rate of the 
best dromedaries, though not equal to these in- 
signees, is still extengetinary. A French officer 
of high rank and character in the Egyptian ser- 
vice, assured me that he had ridden 
dromedary ninety miles in a single day 
hundred miles in ten. Mails have been earried 
from Bagdad to Damascus, upon the 
animals, four hundred and eighty-two mile 
seven days; and on one occasion, 
regular relays, Mehemet Ali sent an express to 
Ibrahim Pasha, from Cairo to Antioch, five 
hundred and sixty miles, in five days and a half 
But the most remarkable long journey on record 
is that of Col. ney, of the British army, 
who rode with three companions, and without 
change of camel, from Basrah to Damascus, a 
distance of nine hundred and sixty miles, in 
nineteen days and three or four thus 
averaging fifty miles per day, the animals hav- 
but ee as they gathered 
during > halts 


is rather 


rate 


a favorite 
, and five 


Same 
s, In 
by means of 


} 
Chest 


hours 


ing no food for them- 
selves Th 


s of the party. 


3e 


witha leneth of step of six feet five i 
giving aspeed of about three and one 


t! Country Gentleman. 


ich Sy 
third mil 


SOLIDIFIED MILK. 


A letter in the Buffalo Courier from Dut 
county, gives the f ‘ollowing inte sresting ac 
| the process of solidifying milk : 


‘There is in this county an establishment for 
| the solidification of milk, so that it will } bel in 
good order for months, perhaps for yea The 
manufacturing, which is done on the farm oe- 
James Hammond, 
the superintendence of Dr. Isaac 


follows: The 


sount of 


is unde 
Smith. The 
milkers, as they 
large 
tub in which is already placed the requisite 
amount of the very best sugar. This is readily 
dissolved by the milk, which as soon as the milk- 
ing is done, is introduced into large shallow 
ans. Underneath these pans steam is intro- 
duced, and the watery part of the milk is, by 


| means of the heat generated by this steam, sider 1 


by an artificial current of air made to pass along 


its surface, rapidly evaporated. In this way is 


“TI knew a camel-driver who had bought a} produced, at the end of three or four hours, a 
dromedary belonging toa sheriff of Mecca, lately ' powder, of nearly a cream col or, which when 
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perfectly dry, is packed into cans for sale or 


future use. It will be readily seen that this 
article cannot fail of being of great utility and 
value, as for all purposes where milk and sugar 
are both used, it fully equals the unmanufac- 
tured article, and as it will keep in good condi- | 
tion a great length of time, it may be used when 

it would be impossible to obtain milk in any | 
other form. I believe that Mr. O’Reily & Co., 

who are the prop rietors, find a ready sale, and at 


very remuner: itive prices, for this manufactured 
milk.” 





FIRST THINGS. 


The first Assembly in Pennsylvania met under 
the governorship of William Penn, i in € mae ster, | 
alias Upland, Dec. 4th, 1682; « 
passed ‘THE GREAT Law, or the Body of an 
of the Province of Pe nnsylvania and Territories 
thereunto belonging.” ‘This code embraces a 
preamble and 69 distinct acts: the first of which 
provides for the most enlarged liberty of con- 
science, and forthe observance of “every First-day 
of the week, called the Lord’s-day, according to 
the example of the primitive church, and for the 
ease of the creation ;” and the second provides 
that all officers ‘‘ shall be such as profess and de- 
clare that they believe Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God and Saviour of the world, and ure 
not convicted of ill-fame, or unsober and dis- 
honest conversation, and that are of one-and- 
twenty years of age, at least.’ 

The first duel fought in the United States was 
fought at Plymouth, Mass., in 1621. Swords 
and daggers were the weapons used; and as a 
punis shment the parties were tied together head 
and feet, and in this condition publicly exposed 
for twenty-four hours without food or water. 


The first name intended for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, was very different from the one it really 
bears. ‘‘I chose,” says William Penn, ina 
letter to his friend Robert Turner, dated ‘5th 
of lst month, 1681’’—“I chose New Wales, 
being this is a pretty hilly country; but Penn 
being Welsh fora head, as Penmonmoire in 
Wales, and Penrith in Cumberland, and Penn 
in Buckinghamshire, the highest land in Eng- 
land, I called this Pennsylvania, which is the 
high or head woodlands ; for | proposed when 
the secretary, a Welshman, refused to have it 
New Wales, Sylvania, and they added Penn to 
it ; and though I much opposed it, and went to 
the king to have it struck out and altered, he 
said it was past, and would take it upon him; 
nor could twenty guineas move the under secre- 
tary to vary the name, for I feared lest it would 
be looked upon as a vanity in me, and not as a 
respect in the king, as it truly was, to my father, 
whom he often mentions with praise.” 

The first broom corn, which is itself a native of | 
India, was introduced into this country by Dr. 
Franklin, who found aseed in an imported whisk, 
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and planted it. Fn rom this small beginning arose 
this valuable product of industry. 
The first attempt to light the streets of New 
York, was in November, 1697, when an ordi- 
mance was passed requiring it to be done in the 
following manner: “ From November until the 
| 25th of March, every seventh house, in all the 
| streets, shall, in the dark time of the moon, cause 
la lantern and candle to be hung out on a pole— 
the charge to be defrayed equally by the inhabi- 
tants of said seven houses. During the same 
| period a night watch was established, com- 
| posed of “ four good and honest inhabitants of 
| the city, whose duty it shall be to watch in the 
night time, from the hour of nine in the evening 
| till break of day, until the 25th of March, and 
| to § go around the city each hour of the night with 
proclaim the state of the we: ather 
and the heli of the night.” — Unity Magazine. 





THE LAND TORTOISE. 


Tortoises are often kept in gardens as a curi- 
osity, where they continue perfectly healthy, 
and arrive at an almost incredible ¢ age. W hen 
kept in the stove or green-house, their torpidity 
does not take place, although at the annual pe- 
riod of its occurrence they are generally noticed 
for a short time to be more restless and irrita- 
ble. The following are some remarkable instan- 
ces of longevity recorded by Mr. Murray, in his 
Experimental Researches: In the Library of 
Lambeth Palace is the shell of a tortoise, brought 
there about the year 1623 ; it lived until 1730; 
a period of 107 years. Another was placed in 
the garden of the Episcopal palace, at Fulham, 
by Bist hop Laud, in 1625, and died in 1753— 
128 years: the age at which these were placed 
in the gardens was of course unknown. Anoth- 
er is mentioned 220 years, and one in Exeter 
Change 800; the latter, however, does not seem 
well authenticated, though there can be no 
doubt of the period of their existence being 
very extensive. Mr. Murray has added some 
very interesting information ‘regarding the hab- 
its of a tortoise kept at Peterborough. 

From a document belonging to tke archives 
of the Cathedral, called the Bishop’ s Barn, it is 
well ascertained that the tortoise at Peterbo- 
rough must have been 220 years old. Bishop 
Marsh’s predecessor in the see of Peterborough 
had remembered it above sixty years, and could 
recognize no visible change. He was the sev- 
enth bishop who had worn the mitre during its 
sojourn there. Its shell was perforated, in or- 
der to attach it toa tree, &c., to limit its ravages 
among the strawberry borders. 

The animal had its antipathies and predilee- 
tions. It would eat endive, green peas, and 
even the leek ; while it positively rejected as- 
paragus, parsley, and spinage. In the early 
| part of the season, its favorite pabulum was 
‘the flower of the dandelion, of which it would 
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and leinien, of the, by a steam engine of nine horse power, anc d which 
latter a good sized one at a time; but if placed | sewed all the overcoats for the Crimean army. 
between lettuce and the flowers of the dande- | The superintendent of the establishment is the 


devour twenty at a meal; 


lion, it would forsake the former for the latter. 
It was also partial to the pulp of an orange, | 
which it sucked greedily. 

About the latter end of June, discerning 
the times andthe seasons, it looked out for fruit, 
when its former choice was forsaken. It ate | 
currants, raspberries, pears, apples, peaches, nec- 
tarines, &c., the riper the better, but would not 
taste cherries. Of fruits, however, the straw- | 
berry and gooseberry were most esteemed : it | 
made great havoc among the strawberry bor- 
ders, and would take a pint of gooseber- 
ries at intervals. The gardener told me that it 
knew him well, the kand that generally fed it, and 
would watch him attentively at the gooseberry 
bush, where it was sure to take its station while 
he plucked the fruit. 

I could not get it to take the root of the dan- 
delion, nor indeed any root I offered it, as that 
of the carrot, turnip, &c. All animal food was 
discarded, nor would it take any liquid; at least 
neither milk nor water; and when a leaf was 
moist,it would shake it to expe Ithe adhering wet. 

The animal moved with apparent ease, though 
pressed by a weight of 18 stone (252 Ibs.) ); it- 
self weighed 134 Ibs. In cloudy weather, it 
would scoop out a cavity, generally in a southern 
exposure, where it reposed, torpid and inactive, 
until the genial influence of the sun roused it 
from its slumber. When in this state the eyes 
were closed, and the head and neck a little con- 
tracted, though not drawn within the shell. Its 
sense of smelling was so acute, that it was 
roused from its lethargy if any person approach- 
ed even at a distance of twelve feet. 

About the beginning of October, or latter 
end of September, it began to immure itself, 
and had for that purpose for many years select- 
ed a particular angle of the garden ; it entered 
in an inclined plane, excavating the earth in the 
manner of the mole; the depth to which it 
penetrated varied with the character of the ap- 
proaching season, being from one to two feet, asthe 
winter was mild orsevere. It may be added that 
for nearly a month prior to this entry into its 
dormitory, it refused all sustenance whatever. 
The animal emerged about the end of April, 
and remained for at least a fortnight before it 
ventured on taking any species of food. Its 
skin was not perceptibly cold; its respiration, 
entirely effected through the nostrils, was lan- 
guid. I visited the animal, for the last time, 
on the 9th of June, 1813, during a thunder- 
storm: it then lay under the shelter of a cauli- 
flower, and apparently torpid. 


GREAT CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT IN PARIS. 
The greatest clothing establishment in the 
world, is that of M. Godillot, in Paris. He em- 
ploys sixty-six sewing machines, kept in motion 


| Emperor's tailor, Dussantoy, who has invented 
a cutting machine, cutting out fifteen suits at 
once. Besides the machines, one thousand women 
and girls are constantly engaged at sewing. 


THE WRAPPINGS OF THE MUMMIES. 

A newspaper came to us yesterday from 
Syracuse, New York, made from rags imported 
directly from Egypt, and which had once wrapped 
within their folds the mummied remains of the 
descendants of Mizraim. They were imported 
by George W. Ryan, paper manufacturer at 
Marcellus Falls, and he thinks them quite as 
good as the general run of English and French 
rags. The paper is certainly of very good 


| quality, rather superior to that gener rally used 


in this country for newspaper purposes. What 
it costs, the publisher does not say, but‘as there 
are thousands of bodies in Egypt wrapped up 
in linen folds, it is quite probable that the rags 
are as cheaply imported as those from any other 
country. It is a little curious that a nation 
dead for thousands of years, and which could 
not perpetuate a knowledge of its own language, 
though engraven upon granite, should furnish 
from its grave a material by which a living 
nation is enabled to embalm its history in p vrint, 
and spread a knowledge of its progress in arts 
and sciences, its politics and its religion, over the 
entire world. The precious funeral robe which 
wrapped an Egyptian King, may, vivified by the 
power of the printing press, become a sheet 
inspired with living information from all quar- 
ters of the globe, and be sold at the corner of 
the streets for a penny by the soiled sons of a 
generation of people, of whom Pharoah, in the 
pride of his power, never dreamed.— Ledyer. 


NOW. 
BY JAMES LEUMBARD. 

The realm of the Past belongs wholly to God, 

And vain is the call for its long-vanished hours ; 
The land of the Future no footstep hath trod, 

And Fancy alone may go thither for flowers. 
The Present is all that we rightfully own— 

The only bright, tangible portion of time 
Wherein we may tarry, and build us a throne, 

Aad bend to our purpose its treasures sublime. 


Pale cypress-crowned Memory presides o’er the Past; 
She strolls through its corridors, dusty with age ; 
Her eyes on its dim, fading records are cast, 
And while she is ‘reading, her tears blot the page. 
But Action, stern Action, the Present controls ; 
She grapples it, measures it, fills it at will— 
Neglecting no labor that duty unfolds, 
And deeming no duty too small to fulfil. 
Then let us be doing, while yet it is noon, 
For the sun loiters not in his mid-day career ; 
Let us prove that we know how to value the boon, 
By using it well the brief time it is here. 
No matter how humble his station may be, 
There is labor enough for each one to perform; 
With Faith, Hope and Love—the invincible Three— 
He may work out his mission in sunshine and storm. 
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SUMM AR Y OF NEWS 


America.—Chili has concluded a treaty 
commerce and navigation with the 

Tr: anquillity appears to prevail i in 
Bolivia, as usu: il, is in a dis- 


SouTH 
of friendship, 
United State 


Peru and Ecuad 
ee d state: a 


lor. 


the fourth attempt within a short period. In New 
Granada a tonnage law has been passed, repeal- 
ing the laws in accordance with treaty 
stipulations, made the ports of the Isthmus of 
Panama free, and also a decree refusing to in- 
lemnify foreigners who have suffered by revolu- 
tionary movements in the country. These steps 
it is thought may produce ditiiculties with England 
and the United States. 
efiect on the Ist inst., imposing a tax of twenty- 
five cents per ounce on foreign mails crossing the 
Isthmus, and orders from the General Government 
that such mails shall be delivered to the Postmasters 
at Panama and Aspinwall for transportation across, 
have also ca muc h dissatisfaction. It is re- 
ported that the U. 8S. Consuls and naval com- 
manders at those points have been instructed by 
the U. 8. Minister to resist the law, as contrary to 
e treaty between the two governments. 


which, 


saat 
used 


Sanpwicu Is~tanps.—Advices to 7th 
An earthquake had occurred at 
volcano of Mauna Loa was still active, 
ava stream which had threatened Hilo, had 
changed its course. The restrictions formerly im- 
posed upon the press of the Islands have been re- 
moved 


le 


5th. 


The 


mo. 
Hawaii. 


CentraL America.—Walker 
Fr Benes le / f a] 
i ail 


vIOTAKAGe O 


has decreed the 
the ports of Central America, on} 


beth oceans, except the interoceanic transit via 

1 Juan del Sud and San Juan del Norte, on ac- 
count of the other States being allied against 
Nicaragua. A single armed vessel appears to be 
Lis ae meaus of enforcing this decree. Gen. 


Salizar, of the Rivas pi arty, has been captured and 
executed for treason by Walker: and his party in | 
retaliation have killed the American Consul at| 
Leon. The transit route is again open, and pas- 
sengers cross without difficulty. 


A treaty between Great Britain and Honduras | 


has been concluded in London, restoring to Hon- 
duras the sovereignty of the Bay Islands, the oc- 


cupation of which by Great Britain was one of the | 


points in dispute between the latter and the United 
States; but securing to the inhabitants religious 
ireedom and trial by jury, with other immunities; 
and also a treaty of amity and commerce, contaiu- 
ing an article guaranteeing the neutrality and pro- 
tecting the independence of the proposed inter- 
oceanic railway through Honduras. These trea- 
ties require only the approval of the Legislature 
of Honduras, which is confidently anticipated. It 
is stated further that Lord Clarendon and Minister 
Dallas have agreed that Greytown shall be restored 
to Nicaragua, and that the claim of the Mosquito 
sovereignty shall be relinquished; those Indians 
to be placed on a similar footing with those on our 
‘“‘ Indian reservations.” 


Mexico.—A conspiracy to overthrow the go- 
vernment has been discovered, which appears to 
have originated with the party opposed to the sale 
the church property. lt was promptly sup- 
pressed. The article of the Constitution guaran- 
teeing religious liberty has been rejected by Con- 


+ 
Ol 


plot has been disc overed for the | 4 
organization. 
verthrow of t! ie present adminisiration, this being! ,,° 

| them 


A law which was to take | 


but the} 
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gress, Bonin’ dieten banned have occu vied in So- 


| nora, 


Domestic.—California dates are to the 5th ult. 


| The Vigilance Committee continued in operation. 














It is said they were preparing to disband, 
another murder induced them to continue their 
The assassin was executed by 
, together with another who had committed 
a murder nearly two years since. It was supposed 
Judge Terry would be sent out of the State. Some 


when 


| activity manifested by the vessels of war in the 


harbor, haa excited apprehensions that the U.S. 
Government was about to interfere with the Com- 


mittee. Several attempts have been made to fire 
| San Francisco and Sacramento. Nevada and 
Placerville are being rapidly rebuilt. A Peruvian 


slave vessel put into San Francisco 6th mo. 30th, 
with one hundred and fifty Chinese on board, 
kidnapped at Macao, and destined for the Peru- 
vian mines. An attempt was made to detain her, 
but she escaped. 

J. W. Geary, the new Governor of Kansas, was 
on his way tothe Territory at the last accou 


‘ 
Three thousand Missourians’ were reported to be 
collected on jhe frontier, and were expected to 
march on the 30th ult. The Free State men were 


fortifying Lawrence, and preparing for a siege. 


Notwithstanding the troubles, some attention is 
paid to cultivating the soil. Itis reported that 
Friends’ settlement among the Shawnee Indians 
has been broken up by the invaders, and the peace- 


able inhabitants compelled to flee. Secretary 
Woods son, the acting ae issued a proclama- 
tion on the 26th ult., stating the Territory to be in 
a state of insurrection, and sailing upon all law- 
abiding citizens to aid the legal authorities to pre- 
serve the peace, and protect their persons and pro- 
perty. 

Coneress.—The bill introduced by Senator Wel 
ler, to abrogate certain laws of Kansas, was laid 
on the table on the 27th ult. On the 28th, Senator 
Crittenden introduced a bill to amend the Kansas- 
| Nebraska act ; transferring the legislative power 
temporarily to the Governor and Judges of the 
| Territory, their acts being subject to the approval 
of Congress ; repealing several ‘obnoxious statutes ; 
providing for the dismissal of political prosecu- 
tions; and making it the duty of the President to 
secure free ingress and egress to emigrants. It 
was laid on the table. 

A joint resolution was passed appropriating 
$40,000 to purchase, repair and return to the Bri- 
tish government the ship Resolute, abandoned in 
the search for Sir John Franklin, and subsequently 
found and brought to this country by a whaling 
ship. A bill was passed to supply deficiencies in 
the Civil Appropriation bill. 

A new committee of conference on the Army 
bill was appointed on the 27th, but was unable to 
agree, and on the 28th both Houses adhered to 
their disagreement, the House of Representatives 
by four majority. On the 30th, the House Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means reported a bill similar 
to the one of last session, with a proviso that no part 
of the force for which appropriations were made 
should be used to enforce any act of the Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas. The bill passed in this 
form : the Senate struck out the proviso—yeas 26, 
nays 7—passed the bill without it, and returned 
it to the House, which concurred in the change by 
a vote of 10) yeas to 98 nays. Both Houses ad- 
journed sine die at 34 o’clock on the 30th. 









STEPHEN GRELLET. 


ru- 
eT, 


THE PATH OF THE JUST 18 AS THE SHINING LIGHT, WHICH SHINETH 
* MORE AND MORE UNTO THE PERFECT DAY.—Prov. iv. 18. 


re- 


rO- 


itor THEY THAT BE WISE SHALL SHINE AS THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE 
aie FIRMAMENT, AND THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHT- 

1e EOUSNESS AS THE STARS FOREVER AND 

EVER.— Daniel, xii. 3. 


[Tax following document, which is now printed on individual responsibility, 
not for publication or sale, but for the satisfaction of the Friends to whom it 
will be handed, is not a eulogium, nor a biography, but simply the Church’s 
testimony to the grace and power of God. Hence, there is no attempt to give 
even a complete outline of the remarkable career of this truly apostolic man. 
We have understood that rich materials for a biography exist. The present 
tribute, it will be seen, is characterized in every part by brevity, at times ap- 
proaching to abruptness; yet, an intelligent appreciation of its object, which 
was to magnify the name of the Master, and not to exalt the servant, will more 
than justify the severe condensation which is apparent. Indeed, to those who 
knew Stephen Grellet, and the humility and simplicity which enhanced his s 
true greatness, anything like eulogy would seem as inappropriate as it is un- 
necessary. 

It is fair to state that this pamphlet is put to press without the knowledge 
of the family of the deceased, and that the notes form no part of the document 
adopted by the Society. An Editorial Sketch, copied from the Burlington 
newspaper, is appended, showing that the subject of it was appreciated and 
beloved in the city of his adoption. A more remarkable evidence of this ap- 
preciation was given in a pamphlet of 68 pages (a true labor of love), issued 
by a Presbyterian pastor in the same city, who, with Christian nobility, could 
recognize and acknowledge the holy anointing and the signs of an apostle in 
one not (in a sectarian sense) of the same fold with himself. ] 


A memorial on behalf of our late beloved friend, Stephen Grellet, having 
been prepared under direction of this Monthly Meeting, it was now read, and, 
after weighty consideration, hpproved, and directed to be forwarded to the Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Extracted from the minutes of Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends, held 
the 10th of 2d Month, 1856. 


THOS. DUGDALE, Clerk. 


At Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held 3d Month 4th, 1856, a deeply inter- 
esting Memorial, prepared by direction of Burlington Monthly Meeting, on be- 
half of our late beloved friend, Stephen Grellet, having been read in this 
meeting, was, on deliberate consideration, approved, ’ 


SAMUEL ALLINSON, Jr., Clerk. 





Testimony of “Burlington Monthly Meeting (held 1st mo. 
10th, 1856), concerning our Beloved Friend Stephen 
Grellet, deceased. 


“Te Grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto all 
men, teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world; look- 
ing for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” This meeting is concerned to bear testimony 
to the blessed efficacy and all-sufficiency of this Grace, as evinced in , 
the experiences of our beloved friend Stephen Grellet, who thereby, 
without human instrumentality, was called with a high and holy calling 
when he was in the darkness of unbelief, and living, as it were, without 
God in the world. 

He was born at Limoges, in France, 2d of 11th month, 1773, and 
was subjected to the snares attendant upon wealth, rank, and luxury. 
He was trained in the observances of the Romish Church, and received 
a liberal education at a military college. When not more than eight 
years of age, being tasked beyond his juvenile powers with a long 
Latin exercise, he was disheartened ; but, on looking through the 
window and recalling what had been told him, that all the glories of 
the external world were created by God, the query was suggested in 
his mind, whether the same power was not able to bestow on him the 
gift of memory. He betook himself to private prayer, and then, on 
reperusing his lesson, found himself master of it; after which time, 
he was able to acquire learning with increased facility. This incident 
furnished one ground of that faith in the Divine Being as a God 
hearing and answering prayer, which was a strong principle in his 
religious life, during the whole of which, the faculty of memory was in 
him remarkably strong. 

At the early age of seventeen, he was chosen one of the King’s body 
guard, but, although a soldier in times of extraordinary excitement, 
he was mercifully preserved from ever taking human life, which ex- 
emption from blood-guiltiness was, through many years, a cause of 
adoring gratitude to Him who had reserved him for warfare in the 
army of the Lamb. 

On the’ breaking out of the French Revolution, the whole family of 
Stephen Grellet were exposed to danger of their lives, and their estates 
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were confiscated. His parents being sentenced to death, were actually 
taken out for execution, but were remanded to prison. Stephen 
Grellet and his brother being taken prisoners of war were ordered to 
be shot, the completion of which sentence was each moment expected, 
when some sudden commotion and excitement in the hostile army gave 
them an opportunity to escape, and they eventually found their way 
on board a ship bound to the West Indies, after a series of providental 
deliverances, at one time actually brushing against soldiers who, with 
fierce profanity, were declaring their bloody intentions respecting 
them. At the awful moment of impending death he sat upon his 
horse without any fear, intending before losing his life to take that of 
some of his assailants. How different is this stoical composure of the 
unconverted soul (to which our beloved friend always recurred with 
horror), from that humble and peaceful assurance of faith, in which 
those who, in a spiritual sense, have passed from death unto life, are 
enabled to meet their Lord at His coming! 

After being engaged in business for two years in Demarara, the 
brothers embarked for New York, where they landed in the spring of 
1795, and proceeded to Newtown, on Long Island, Stephen Grellet 
being then twenty-two years of age. His experiences about this time 
furnish a signal illustration of the blessed reality of the doctrine of the 
immediate and perceptible influences of the Holy Spirit; a doctrine 
to which he was ever after concerned to bear witness. It was alone 
by this powerful influence that he was awakened to a sense of his 
alienation from his Almighty Father and gracious Creator, in whom 
he did not then believe, his principles having been contaminated by 
reading the works of several infidel authors. Whilst walking alone in 
the evening twilight, he heard a voice sounding in his ears ‘‘ Eternity 
—Eternity—Eternity!” Struck with the awfulness of this voice, 
which was accompanied with a stream of light that reached to his 
soul, and manifested to him his depravity, he cried out: “Surely, if 
there is no God there is a Hell, and it is my just portion!” Retiring 
to his sleepless bed, he lay during the night, with open eyes and atten- 
tive ears, hoping that the Lord might again visit and bring consolation 
to his distressed mind. Secluding himself from society, he continued 
for many days and nights in this waiting state. He had never seen 
a Bible, and could neither read nor understand the English language. 

About this time, those dedicated disciples, Deborah Darby and 
Rebecca Young, having appointed a meeting at Newtown, a young 
woman, who spoke French, and who was of a seeking mind, invited 
Stephen Grellet and his brother to attend it, and afterwards to accom- 
pany these Friends to her father’s house. During the silence of this 
meeting his mind was introduced into a state of awful reverence, and 
he found that for which he had been outwardly seeking revealed within 
him, the inward illumination and the inspeaking voice ministering the 
eonsolation for which his conflicting soul yearned. Although the dear 
Friends were largely engaged in the ministry he did not endeavor to 
understand them, having now realized what he had in vain sought for 
without. Thus the work was wholly the Lord’s, to whom we reve- 
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rently ascribe all the glory. After they had dined a religious oppor- 
tunity occurred. Stephen Grellet comprehended little that was 
communicated, till Deborah Darby was led to address herself par- 
ticularly to him and his brother, when his spiritual understanding was 
so opened as to enable him to feel and to know what was said. She 
spoke as one acquainted with the whole course of his past life, and 
it was most remarkable to himself that from that very time ability 
was afforded to him to understand much that he read in his English 
Bible. 

Continuing to attend the small and silent meetings held at that town, 
he was at one of them brought to feel the weight of his past sins and 
transgressions in such a manner as to be introduced into the deepest 
distress. Then he could see Him whom he had pierced as his only 
hope of salvation. Then he could realize his entire unworthiness of 
all his mercies, Yet earnest were his supplications to Him, that He 
would speak peace to his soul; when in the riches of His everlasting 
compassion and marvellous condescension He was pleased to grant 
the request. His heart glowed with love and gratitude, and he thought 
that he must then proclaim to others what great things the Lord had 
done for him. He continued in this state of solemn prostration before 
the Most High, until, on raising his head, he saw no one in the house 
but his brother, who was also bathed in tears. 

Our dear friend was made a witness of the powerful searchings of 
the Spirit, and of its blessed operations as a reprover, teacher, com- 
forter, and unerting guide. Marvellous were the Lord’s dealings with 
him from time to time, and though in silent brokenness of spirit he 
could adore and magnify His gracious Providence, yet his allegiance 
was to be closely proved; for when a. clear evidence. was afforded that 
he would be called to the work of the gospel ministry, he sought to 
be excused, pleading his unworthiness, his inability, and his want of 
a knowledge of the English language. Very great were his distress 
and conflict, before he yielded passive obedience to this awful requisi- 
tion; but he was brought to feel that it was only in entire dedication 
of body, soul, and spirit that he could be accepted, and fervent were 
his aspirations that he might drink freely of the living waters, and be 
refreshed and strengthened with the feeling of the holy presence, and 
with the outpourings of the Spirit of his Redeemer, that he might 
thereby be influenced humbly to draw near to the throne of Grace. 

Having removed to Philadelphia, his first appearance in the public 
ministry was at the Northern District Meeting, in the first month, 
1796. He continued in great lowliness of mind, fearful of exceeding 
in expression, the more so as he was not yet a member of our religious 
society; yet in low seasons of weakness and poverty he was thankful 
in finding the Lord to be a God near at hand, and he notes at this 
time that “upon serious inquiries in my mind, I find that truly I love 
Him, and am ready to forsake all in obedience to His divine requirings 
and I have prayed earnestly that I may be favored with a true dis- 
cernment of His will, and understanding of His still small voice.” A 
memorandum made by him on the 5th of the eighth month, instruc- 
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tively exhibits the spiritual condition of those who, having steadfastly 
set their faces Zionward, are truly concerned to be “followers of God 
as dear children.” “I have had, this morning, my mind tenderly 
turned towards the Lord, and have participated early in the breaking 
of spiritual bread, the heavenly manna. Oh, what sweetness to be in 
the presence of the Lord; to be in an awful and solemn silence before 
Him, What an instructive school is His! Oh, there is no teacher 
like Him. In his presence we see our faults, past and present, and 
the means to avoid them. He opens and explains to us His myste- 
ries, and brings joy, peace, and quietness into our minds, and good 
will for all our fellow-creatures. Oh, Lord, let me more often approach 
the throne of thy Grace. Let me become thy true disciple. Let me 
grow in godliness and charity. Oh, clothe me with the white gar- 
ment, and let me experience that my name is written in the Lamb’s 
book.” Again: ‘ How sweet is His presence! In hearing His voice 
speaking in our hearts, how soon are all past sorrows forgotten! But 
to express the pure joy of a tender soul at the presence of his Maker 
is not possible, for it is like the blowing of the wind, of whieh no man 
knows whence it cometh or whither it goeth. Oh, Lord, preserve 
always my soul in thy holy fear and dependence.” 

In the ninth month of this year he was received into membership, 
and, notwithstanding the tenderness and sympathy of Friends, his 
sense of unworthiness was great, of which the accuser of the brethren 
taking advantage endeavored to persuade him that in speaking in the 
name of his Divine Master, he had sinned against the Holy Ghost. 
This brought him very low. As he was returning, in brokenness and 
“anguish of spirit, from an evening meeting in which he had been dis- 
obedient, he was made to believe that the judgments of an offended 
God would stand in array against him if he did not wholly resign him- 
self to the work whereunto he had been called. Being, by the Lord’s 
strength, enabled thus to resign his own will, the divine command, 
when again given, was attended with such evidence that he dared not 
resist. 

He was led in a very close reliance upon his inward teacher, and 
found himself required to rise without knowing what would be given 
him to express, and having uttered a sentence to wait in reverent 
humility for farther opening. His obedience and faith having been 
thus proved by exercises in which the creaturely part could find nothing 
to glory, he became alarmed at himself when both the subject-matter 
and the words flowed freely, fearing lest he was running in advance 
of his guide; but, as he pondered in abasedness of soul, the words 
were given to him: “Thou hast compassed this mountain long 
enough.” 

In the seventh month of 1797, he went with Joseph Clark into New 
Jersey, to distribute testaments and religious books among the poorer 
classes of the inhabitants about the sea-shore. Feeling the work to 
be very important, he was careful to obtain the unity of his friends at 
home (ministers and elders) before engaging therein. ‘I proceeded 
in it,” he notes, ‘‘with much lowliness of spirit, keeping close to my 
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Heavenly Guide. He so condescended, that on my coming into a 
family it seemed as if I could read at once their very state, and a feel- 
ing of divine love clothing me, enabled me to communicate my concern 
for them, so as, in many instances, to reach the witness for Truth in 
them. Many of these opportunities were favored seasons, and proved 
visitations of divine love and mercy to the ‘people. Most of them 
received us and our books with tears of gratitude.” ; 

He was acknowledged as a minister in the third month, 1798; about 
which time he notes: ‘I feel led to a renewing of covenant on this 
solemn occasion, that as I am registered on the list of the Lamb’s 
combatants I may increase in watchfulness, humility, obedience, and 
dedication of heart, so that at all times, and on all occasions, I may 
by my conduct evince whose servant I am. Oh, may I never lose 
sight of the pit from whence I have been dug, or the rock from whence 
I have been hewn! May I ever look at my steps lest I fall again, and 
bring a wound upon the Truth! May my heart be more and more 
single and low before the Lord! I have often to experience that I 
am nothing of myself. I feel as poor and weak as ever. The Lord 
alone can prepare for service. May I then never presume to move, 
without feeling the Spiritual Guide, the Spirit of Truth, going be- 
fore me.” 

In this and the three following years he travelled with certificates 
of the unity of his friends in the service of his Divine Master, being 
through the Lord’s continued mercy and enriching power preserved 
in humility before Him, very often experiencing the death of self and 
the arising of the life which is hid with Christ in God, enabling him 
to say: ‘‘because He liveth, I live also.” 

During the prevalence of yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1798, not- 
withstanding a premonition* that he would have the disease, Stephen 
Grellet was unwearied in his attentions to the sick, ministering in the 
ability which God gave him, to their spiritual and temporal emergen- 
cies. He became ill with the prevailing malady, all prospect of his 
recovery was relinquished, and he turned him to the wall to die, with 
the peace of God flowing like a river in his soul, and desiring to de- 
part and to be with Jesus. At this moment of the extremity of fail- 
ing nature, it was distinctly revealed to him that he would yet have 
to proclaim the gospel of the dear Son of God in the North, the 
South, the East and the West. Although distressed at the thought 
of returning to the world, a willingness was wrought in him to go 
whithersoever his divine Leader should require, and the prayer of 


* On S. G.’s return from his religious tour in N. Jersey, he had an assnr- 
ance that he would be ill with the fever, and at the same time experienced the 
sensation of a chill, and other symptoms, with which the malady would com- 
mence. He did not mention this intimation to any one, yet his friends dis- 
suaded him from crossing into the city. He went, however, and labored much 
among the sick. One night he felt the symptoms of which he had been per- 
mitted to have a presentiment, and, with difficulty descending the stairs, un- 
locked the front door of his solitary abode, that his friends might enter in the 
morning. 
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faith was raised that when again brought to the near prospect of 
death he might experience the same flowing peace and the same glori- 
ous prospects. 

Soon after this, he engaged in mercantile business in New York, 
but lived so loose from the world as to be ready for the services into 
which he was called ; and in the few years immediately succeeding, 
he travelled as a minister over most parts of this nation, and in Canada. 

In the year 1804 he was married to our beloved friend Rebecca, 
daughter of Isaac Collins. © 

He four times visited Europe, and was enabled to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ in the various European nations. The 
first of these voyages was undertaken in the sixth month, 1807, when 
he encountered a storm of great violence, in which he was “‘ brought 
in humble resignation to bow before Him who holds the winds in his 
fists, who maketh the clouds His chariot and rideth on the wings of 
the wind ; who can rebuke the winds and the sea, and make a great 
calm.” During this tempest the caution was intelligibly communi- 
cated by the heavenly Monitor, to take heed how he ventured to em- 
bark again on these seas to retarn before his work was done, and He 
himself went before him. At this time he wrote as follows: ‘‘ My soul 
can never enough praise and magnify His holy name for his divine help, 
fulfilling his most gracious promise to be a shield, a rock, a strength, 
a place of refuge, a sure hiding-place. The promise has been re- 
newed to my poor drooping soul, that if I keep near Him in humility 
and dependence, He will be near me in the midst of the many storms 
that I may expect to encounter in the course of succeeding exercises, 
as he has been pleased to keep me in a great degree of calmness and 
resignation, above the raging elements, so as to sing his song of 
‘Great and marvellous are Thy works.’ Sweet, safe retreat is the 
Lord’s sanctuary, the holy enclosure. Therein, as with Noah in the 
Ark, storms cannot prevail.” 

The aggregate time occupied in his European journeys was nearly 
ten years, and his labors were extensive, and his experiences remark- 
able. Being led to plead as qn ambassador for Christ, with kings 
and rulers, the labor was blessed to some of these and their families, 
as well as to many in more obscure stations. His way was wonder- 
fully made through dangers and difficulties, and in commemoration of 
the faithful dealings of the Most High with those who forsake all 
things at His requiring, we feel bound to record a few instances. At 
one time when, unknown to himself, he was regarded as a political 
spy, and his track was watched by the emissaries of a jealous monarchy, 
he felt a stop in his mind, and by close attention to the hand which 
alone could lead him in safety, his feet, without apparent motive, were 
turned into an unexpected path, and thus was avoided a pursuit, full 
of danger, but of which he was then, and for many years ignorant.* 


* This wasin 1813. Being at Genoa, he had sore exercise of mind, and trial 
of faith, apprehending the time to have come to accomplish a prospect which 
had for years pressed on his spirit, to visit, in the love of the Gospel, Rome, 
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On another occasion, when embarking on shipboard under feelings 
of discouragement, the language of the in-speaking Word to him was: 


Naples, and other parts of Italy. Finding the overland route to Rome infested 
by numerous bands of robbers, he started to engage a sea passage, by way 
of Leghorn, when he was introduced into “unutterable distress.” To use his 
own words in narrating it—“ gross darkness seemed to be before me, whilst a 
bright stream of light was behind. I stood still for a while, amazed at this— 
but to go forward I must not. I returned to my chamber, and poured forth my 
soul unto the Lord, that He would direct me aright. He knew it was in obe- 
dience to His divine will that I had come to these nations, and that, to His 
guidance and Almighty protection, I had wholly committed myself and my all. 
He very graciously condescended to be near unto me in my distress, and to 
hear the voice of my supplication. He gave me to see, and strongly to feel, 
that to Rome I should indeed go; that I had a baptism there to be baptised 
with, but that the time for it was not yet come, and the language of the Spirit 
in me was, to proceed with all speed to Geneva,” &c. “My soul was greatly 
humbled and tendered before the Lord, who thus condescended to instruct his 
poor servant, and to direct him in the way in which He would have him to go. 
I remembered, with awful reverence and gratitude, the gracious promise made 
me before I left America, when, in contemplating the magnitude of the Lord’s 
work to which I was called, my soul was dismayed at it, and it wax proclaimed 
in my spiritual ear: ‘I will teach thee, and instruct thee in the way in which 
thou goest—I will guide thee with mine eye.’” He took his journey (which 
was an eventful one, both as regards perils encountered and gospel labors per- 
formed) via Turin, feeling, as he proceeded, as though gradually relieved from 
a heavy weight, while, to his mental eye, on his forward way a bright light 
shone, and satisfied him that, although he understood it not, the Lord had 
wise designs. Arriving at Geneva, having dispatched certain introductory 
letters, he sought repose, being greatly fatigued, but was soon requested to admit 
a religious professor, to whom one of the letters was addressed. This led to 
an interview with several others, who, after close inquiries into his objects and 
his Christian views, urgently requested his attendance at a general meet- 
ing of the clergy, to be held that evéning. He could only engage to take it 
under consideration. He found it right to attend, notwithstanding a sense of 
great mental poverty, and absence of qualification to appear before so many 
learned men and high professors. Yet he freshly remembered the distress he 
had felt at Montauban, and other places, on account of infidel principles dis- 
seminated by some of the Protestant clergy, and also the desire he had felt 
for an opportunity to plead with them. He was: taken to the meeting, which 
consisted of fifteen clérgymen, and three professors of theology. He felt like 
a poor stripling, and asked them to proceed with their business as though he 
were not present. They answered that they could meet again for their busi- 
ness, but might never again have him with them, and very respectfully asked 
permission to address to him some questions, not for disputation, but to aid 
them in arriving at truth. 

The love and power of Christ was felt tobe over them, and wonderfully was 
it given to his faithful servant in that hour, what he should say. Their que- 
ries touched upon the requisites of true membership in the church of Christ, 
Baptism—The Supper—Election—Reprobation—and, very especially, Redemp- 
tion, and salvation by Christ; also, His Divinity, His Godhead, &c. His way 
being thus fully opened, he testified unto his blessed Lord in his various offices 
and attributes, as true God and true man, and who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. He fully relieved his mind of the exercise which had oppressed it 
concerning the infidel doctrines proclaimed by men sent from their University, 
and answered all their questions with clearness and conciseness. Great so- 
lemnity prevailed, and at the conclusion of a sitting of three hours, they said: 
“This has been to us a season of instruction and edification.” The object of 
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“Now I am going to magnify my Name before thee.” The sea be- 
coming very tempestuous, the waves on one side mountain high, on 
the other a deep abyss, our friend, whilst others were in terror, felt 
the assurance to be realized ; which was afterwards more remarkably 
the case, when about to be captured by Algerine pirates, and the 
captain just ordered on board the hostile vessel, Stephen Grellet, be- 
lieving the promise, sat on deck in calm trustfulness. At this crisis 
a British war ship was espied in the dise of the setting sun, and the 
pirates hastily seeking safety in flight, the divine Name was signally 
magnified. 

During the wars of Napoleon, our friend was often brought into 
perilous proximity with the soldiery, but being never ashamed of the 
garb and manner of a Quaker, and never using any subterfuge, he was 
respected, and by common consent, allowed to pass unmolested. It 
being his lot to travel in the rear of the allied army, which quar- 
tered by night in the towns and villages, our friend for many weeks 
pursued his journey in the night, holding meetings by day in. the 
towns just evacuated by the soldiery. The people in their distressed 
circumstances were glad to seek for consolation by going in throngs 
to these religious assemblies, and as a fearful pestilence attended the 
course of the army, many persons to whom he was led to proclaim the 
way of life and salvation were found dead on the following day. Thus 
a faithful Creator, in the midst of his judgments remembering mercy, 
extended to the people in their extremity the messages of saving love 
and grace, and carried his messenger in safety through scenes of varied 
danger. 

It was his practite to take his meals at the hotels, where he fre- 
quently met with the military officers, and he found it required of him 
at sueh times to keep on his hat. This singularity gave rise to ques- 
tions, and opened his way to explain to them the objects of his peace- 
able mission, and the views of the Christian Church of which he was 
a member. His obedience to this requiring, the reason of which he 
did not perceive at the time, by making his person and his objects 
familiar to the commanders of the army, led, it is believed, to a re- 
markable preservation ;' for when riding in a sleigh upon an icy 
road, rounded in the middle and sloping on each side into a deep 
ditch, he met an army of several thousand horse and footmen. After 


their meeting had been to discuss these questions, the introduction of unita- 
rian views having caused much concern, and it afterwards appeared that his 
labors had confirmed the advocates of sound scriptural truth, strengthened the 
wavering, confounded the unbelieving, and tended to dispel the threatening 
heresies. 

The life of our dear friend was wonderfully marked with such signal in- 
stances of divine guidance, preservation, and qualification for unusual ser- 
vices. 

It appears that the prefect of Nismes, and the minister of police at Paris, 
had given orders that 8. G. should be arrested, and sent to Paris. Knowing 
of his intent to go to Italy, the emissaries mistook his course of travel. An 
official record at Paris, referred to in the “ Testimony,” was seen by a traveller 
only a few years ago. 
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vainly endeavoring to turn out of their way, although aware of the 
peril of violating military rules by impeding the progress of an army, 
he concluded to be still, and stood up in the sleigh with his hat on. 
To his surprise, the order was given to divide, and although the com- 
mon soldiers appeared to be enraged at being subjected to such in- 
convenience, the officers in passing, gave him the military salute, 
which our dear friend not being at liberty to return, he stood as a 
fool for Christ’s sake before them. 

In various parts of Europe he visited the convicts in prison, and 
was frequently exercised in great love for the souls of those who were 
condemned to die. To the Jews, in different cities, and in settlements 
of their own, he preached the outward advent and the spiritual ap- 
pearing of Him of whom Moses in the law, and the Prophets did write. 
In many parts he found seeking people whom the Lord had favored 
with a perception of spiritual worship, and who had adopted views in 
some respects analogous to those of Friends. In Norway he was in- 
strumental in the establishment of meetings for discipline, and in 
Russia he and his fellow laborer, William Allen, introduced a book of 
selections from the Holy Scriptures, which being, by imperial law, 
adopted in their schools, was still retained in use in after years when 
the Bible was interdicted. 

In 1816 he made a religious visit to the island of Hayti. In 1823 
he became a member of this Monthly Meeting. Subsequent to his 
last return from Europe, which was in 1834, he labored within the 
limits of the different Yearly Meetings on this continent. In these 
extensive and arduous journeys, we think it right for the encourage- 
went of others to testify that he was careful not ta go forth except as 
his steps were ordered of the Lord, the Head of the Church gracious- 
ly enabling his brethren of the household of faith to perceive and to 
own the callings of the Spirit, so that being in this blessed fellowship 
made willing to resign him to the work of the Lord, they were per- 
mitted in degree to partake in the consolations wherewith he was com- 
forted of God. In conducting his temporal affairs he was scrupulously 
just and exemplary, desiring to give “‘ no offence in anything that the 
ministry be not blamed ;” and having received freely the heavenly 
gift, he was sedulously careful to make the gospel of Christ without 
charge, and to be free from all men whilst making himself servant to 
all.* He was diligent in the daily perusal of the Holy Scriptures, in 
which he had never read until after he was awakened by the Spirit 
which gave them forth, and as he progressed in his first perusal of 
them, their spiritual meaning was opened to his understanding, which 


* His travelling expenses in America, which were great, and his voyages to 
Europe, were all paid from the products of his own industry, with the excep- 
tion of a single dollar, which he could not trace so as to repay. This did not 
arise from want of liberality on the part of Friends, but from his great care. 
Yet, although he met with heavy losses, he bestowed many thousands, by way 
of gratuity, on persons who shared his sympathy. In England, he was neces- 
sarily subject to the strict rules of the society (applicable alike to rich and 
poor), respecting the expenses of travelling ministers. 
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was enlightened to perceive their teaching of that liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made his people free from the necessity of dependence 
upon forms and ceremonial observances. And in his public labors 
these precious writings were opened with remarkable clearness, 
passages both from the Old and New Testament being brought into 
view with freshness of life and demonstration of the Spirit, in eluci- 
dation of the glorious plan of Redemption, and of the blessedness of 
the unspeakable gift of Him, who having finished His work in the 
prepared body, would not leave His faithful followers comfortless. 

His ministry was weighty and very solemn, and characterized by 
great simplicity. He was led to dwell on the sinfulness of sin, the 
uncertainty of life, the awfulness of eternity, and the marvellous love 
and mercy of Him who tasted death for all men that all might live, and 
whose light hath shined in every heart; exhorting the people, fre- 
quently with tears, that they should not neglect so great salvation. 
He was a minister of consolation to the sincere in heart, and a nurs- 
ing father to the babes in Christ. 

In his relations as husband, parent, and friend, his tenderness and 
fidelity were instructive. Seeming to forget his own sufferings in the 
griefs of others, he went, so long as health permitted, from house to 
house, visiting the flock in their retired abodes, and with humility im- 
parting sympathy, consolation, and counsel. Even at his home he 
was careful to wait on his ministry, to sit at his Master’s feet, and to 
be very tender to the touches of the Heavenly Monitor ; so that per- 
sons who visited him were sensible of the weightiness of his spirit, 
which excluded unprofitable conversation, and they were often made 
partakers of the precious overshadowing which the human will cannot 
command. 

In‘ the last fourteen years of his life he was subject to frequent 
attacks of illness, accompanied with excruciating physical anguish, 
which he was enabled to bear with patience and resignation, often 
saying that it was his desire to glorify God, and He gave him the 
opportunity to do it in suffering. During spasms of agony affecting 
to behold, and which sometimes for many hours together baffled medi- 
cal skill, he was not known to express a word of complaint, and the 
utterance which the extremity of anguish elicited, took the form of 
prayer or praise, and sometimes of powerful ministration of the Word 
to those about him. ‘‘ Dearest Father be with thy servant!” “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him!” “Good is the Lord!” Patiently 
“looking unto Jesus,” he referred touchingly to his Redeemer’s 
greater sufferings. No ejaculation for ease escaped him, but only for 
ability to magnify the name of his gracious Lord and Saviour, chiefly 
desiring the completion in himself of his blessed Master’s will, often 
expressing it to be his sanctification, and repeatedly appealing to those 
about him whether they could not unite with him in the ascription of 
gratitude and praise to Him who was with him in the furnace and 
whose everlasting arms were underneath. ‘I do not complain,” he 
said on such an occasion, when his friends were weeping beside him, 
‘‘whom the Lord loveth Ife chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
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whom He receiveth. If we had not chastening we should be bastards 
and not sons.” These seasons of bodily affliction were, through 
abounding mercy, times of peculiar peacefulness and spiritual refresh- 
ing, and were accepted by him with thankfulness as evidences of his 
heavenly Father’s presence and favor. 

Although his sickness repeatedly appeared likely to be unto death, 
he was again and again raised up to testify of the Divine goodness, 
and whenever able to do so, he was very diligent in the attendance of 
religious meetings, allowing neither inclemency of weather nor physi- 
cal pain to induce him to seek his own ease in preference to the ser- 
vice of Him who had redeemed his life from destruction, and to whom, 
with full purpose of heart, he had dedicated his days. We believe 
it may be recorded that whilst his outward man failed the inward was 
renewed day by day, and that his ministry deepened and brightened 
even to the end. 

Within the last few months, although his strength was evidently 
yielding, he was rarely absent from our meetings, either for worship 
or discipline, his last attendance being at our Monthly Meeting, eight 
days before his decease. On this occasion he spoke with much unction 
on “the joy of believing,” and participated in the business, but was 
obliged to withdraw before the adjournment. He was from this time 
confined to the house, in extreme physical anguish, in the midst of 
which he requested that his friends might be informed that though 
tribulation abounded, consolation did much more abound. Remark- 
ing upon his remaining strength of pulse, and that he might yet have 
much to suffer, he added: ‘‘I desire not only to do so submissively, 
but cheerfully. These sufferings are indeed agonizing, but in this my 
hour of extremity my heavenly Father has not forsaken me, but is com- 
forting me. I have had to advocate His cause, and now ‘Tam called 
to serve by patiently suffering, and to glorify Him even in the fires.” 
His humility and love of the cause of truth was at this deeply afflict- 
ive period of his experience remarkably evidenced, his fear being lest, 
during these excruciating paroxysms, anything should escape from 
him or should occar, to bring a shade upon it, or to weaken his testi- 
mony to the power and efficacy of divine Grace to strengthen the re- - 
cipient thereof, to bear and to suffer in a manner becoming a Chris- 
tian. In childlike simplicity he requested some who were with him 
to intercede as ability might be afforded for his preservation from any- 
thing calculated to hurt the cause. 

Being asked how he felt, and unable to announce any mitigation of 
his pains, he simply answered : ‘‘ My dear Master is very good to me.” 
Again, “I cannot think that I shall be forsaken; He that careth for 
the sparrows will surely remember me.” ‘“‘ My heart and my strength 
faileth, but”—and a radiant expressive smile told his adoption of the 
remainder of the text which he had recited a short time previous. In 
a severe spasm he said: ‘‘ Do not be discouraged ; it is only the flesh.” 
The 12th and 13th of 11th month were days of almost constant agony, 
but each groan was turned into a prayer, ending with—“ not my will 
but thine be done.” Towards evening, on the 14th, he submissively 
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petitioned for a mitigation of suffering, if consistent with his heavenly 
Father’s will; very soon after which the pain finally ceased, and whilst 
he took no notice of external things, bis upturned eyes, as in prayer, 
and his reverent countenance indicated a peaceful communion in the 
spiritual life. He slept sweetly much of the following day, and a little 


before noon, on sixth day, the 16th of 11th month, 1855, serenely and 
without any struggle, with his family around him, in the prevalence 
of a peaceful and profound solemnity, his mortal life ceased. 


From the “ Burlington American,” November 30th, 1855. 
STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Our obituary column of last week {and wealth, and of course shared the 
recorded the decease on the 16th inst., |dangers and vicissitudes of a period 


in his 83d year, of this devoted and 
extraordinary minister 
whose departure from life has left 
this world poorer, and has cast upon 
thousands of hearts a shade of solemni- 
ty and sadness. We wish that it were 
in our power to give to our readers 
such a notice of this saintly man, of 
this 
‘* Worn sower of Truth’s holy seed,”’ 


as may naturally be looked for. But 
so extensive and so remarkable have 
* been the Christian labors of our la- 
mented townsman, that although we 
might embody many striking anec- 


of Christ, | 


whose reoord forms one of the most 
memorable and: thrilling pages of 
earth’s history. In early manhood he 
found an asylum in this land, and em- 
bracing with a sincere and earnest soul 
the truths of religion, he entered into 
|a@ perpetual covenant with his God 
and Saviour. From thorough heart 
conviction he joined the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, and was duly recog- 
nized as a minister of that church in 
1798. His early efforts in the Christian 
ministry were so marked with the Di- 
vine unction, that one* of the most 
illustrious preachers of that society 
very early declared that he was “a 





dotes, and glean much respecting him | vessel designed for navigating deep 
from the published memoirs of some | waters.” His Divine Master had in- 
of his distinguished co-workers in the | deed chosen him as one upon whom 
Lord’s vineyard, we feel that we|his honor should be conspicuously 
should be unable to do justice to the | placed, and his travels and labors as 
subject, and that we ought to leave it | a Christian missionary were abundant. 
to those to whom the task properly He made many journeys in different 


belongs. 

Stephen Grellet was, we believe, a 
native of Limoges in France. His 
family was one of high respectability 


| parts of this Union. He preached the 
‘unsearchable riches of Christ in the 
| West Indies. He several times crossed 


‘the Atlantic and labored with singular 


* Rebecca Jones. 
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acceptance in Great Britain ‘and in | 
the various nations of Europe, where | 
his experiences were of so extraordi- | 
nary a character, that his biography 
(should a fitting memoir of him be | 
given to the world, as we devoutly | 
trust may be the case) will be fratight | 
with more than ordinary interest and | 
edification. He was the first to hold | 
Christian meetings for the Jews in| 
England, and in the love of Christ he 
visited these people in the Crimea and | 
elsewhere. He ministered to the con- | 
victs in prisons, and was instrumental 
in turning the feet of that “angel of 
mercy,” Elizabeth Fry, into that pecu- 
liar field of labor in which she became 
deservedly world-renowned, and in 
which she glorified her Lord, and was | 
made the means of turning many be- 
nighted souls to everlasting light. In | 
England he made the firm friendship 
of Alexander the Autocrat of Russia, 
and in the admirable biography of 
William Allen (which is in our public | 
library, and should be in every library) | 
our readers may find interesting ac- 
counts of his subsequent interviews | 
with Alexander and various members | 
of his family, as well as with promi- | 
nent officers of the Russian govern- 
ment. Some of his journeys in Europe 
were attended with imminent perils 
and with signal deliverances, and it is | 
instructive to trace the course of this 
thoroughly consistent Quaker and 
most Catholic Christian through camps 
and armies, before princes and digni- | 
taries of church and of state, with love 
in his heart for all, but with fear only 
of Him to whom all men are subservi- 
ent. And his God gave him wonder- 
ful access to the hearts which might 
be expected to be the most closed 
against him. He visited the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome, entering, with astonish- 
ing force of character, where no pro- 
testant, save himself, ever penetrated. 
To the Pope he made statements of 
wrongs which he had witnessed in his 
dominions, and then, as to a fellow 
sinner who must one day appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, he 
preached to him the grace which 
bringeth salvation. 

But, in these mere references to some 
of the labors of our meek, unassuming, 
yet truly illustrious townsman, we are 
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exceeding the limits which we had 
assigned ourselves. 

As a citizen he has been long known 
to the people of Burlington, and we 
may safely quote the Apostle’s appeal : 
“Ye are witnesses how holily and just- 
ly and unblamably he behaved him- 
self among you.” A heart of larger 
sympathy we have never known, or 
one more ready to comprehend and 
to. minister unto afflictions which 
were carefully concealed. His gospel 
preaching was of a character rarely 
equalled, and probably nowhere sur- 
passed. Its chief characteristic was its 
wonderful vitality. Perfectly free from 
every trace of egotism, he preached 
“Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 
The sufferings of his Lord for the sake 


| of sinful man, deeply and abidingly 


affected his soul. His sermons mani- 


|fested an extraordinary originality, 


scope of thought, and spiritual wealth. 


| With demonstration of the Spirit, and 


with power, he illustrated his subjects 
with passages brought from various 


| parts of the sacred volume, and which 


the hearer found presented in a light 
in which he never saw them before. 
Holding all mankind as his brethren, 
his public ministry and prayers 
evinced his large-minded sympathy 


| with the whole human race, and his 


deep interest in the movements among 
the nations. To him, it was a present 
sorrow, if famine stalked through 
foreign lands,—if pestilence wasted 
distant cities,—if in any part of earth 
the sword devoured men for whom 
Christ died. 

There was an unmistakable halo of 
good to be felt about him, by which 
eyen the irreligious were impressed ; 
but of his personal traits, those best 
can speak who were privileged with 
his close friendship, and the theme is 
too delicate and too sacred for a news- 
paper editorial. 

His gentle, kindly, and true heart 
has forever ceased its beating, and it 
remains for those who mourn his loss 
to bow in resignation to the will of his 
rich Rewarder, to rejoice in the per- 
fect joy of his salvation, and, carefully 
noting his shining footsteps, to follow 
him as he followed Christ. 

We close our hurried and imperfect 
notice of this good man, by quoting 






















some lines, written by one of the best | 
poets of the age, upon the death of one | 
who was a kindred spirit, and the 

fellow-laborer and Christian brother of | 
Stephen Grellet. 


Oh, dearly loved, | 
And worthy of our love—no more | 
Thy aged form shall rise before 
The hushed and waiting worshipper, 
In meek obedience, utterance giving 
To words of truth, so fresh and living, | 
That ever to the inward sense, 

They bore unquestioned evidence 
Of an anointed messenger !— 
Or, bowing down thy silver hair 
In reverent awfulness of prayer, 

The world—its time and sense—shut out, 
The brightness of Faith’s holy trance 
Gathered upon thy countenance, } 
As if each lingering cloud ef doubt— 
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The cold dark shadows floating here 

In Time’s unluminous atmosphere 
Were lifted by an angel’s hand 

And through them on thy spiritual eye 

Shone down the blessedness on high— 
The glory of the better land. 


* * + * * o * * 


And if the brightest diadem, 
Whose rays of living lustre burn 
Around the ransomed ones in bliss, 
Be evermore reserved for them, 
Who here, through toil and trial, tarn 
Many to righteousness— 
May we not think of thee as wearing 
That star-like crown of light, and bearing 
Amidst Heaven's bright and blissful band 
The fadeless palm-branch in thy hand ; 
And joining with a seraph’s tongue 
In that new song the elders sung, 
In offering to its blessed Giver 
Thanksgj ving, praise, and love, forever! 


MARK THE PERFECT MAN, AND BEHOLD THE UPRIGHT: FOR THE END 
OF THAT MAN IS PEACE.—Ps. xxxvii. 37. 





